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‘ in the study of the practical phases of school work, and wil 

Primary ~. ~- $0.48 High School . $0.98 also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet 
Common School .72 Academic. . 1.50 reached the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 

@ Webster’s Dictionaries are the Acknowledged Authority through- and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 

out the English-speaking world. They are more widely used in the and withal, practical and helpful. 

home, the office, and the school-room than all others combined. Cloth, $1.25 


They constitute a complete and progressive series, carefully graded 
and adapted for all classes. The spelling and punctuation in all 
leading school books are based on these dictionaries, which are Just Published 
therefore a necessity to the teacher. 
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books fraudulently using the Webster name. These reprints are over 
Written with special reference to the needs of pupils in 


fifty years old and are not only tadly printed but do not con- 
tain the words in common use to-day. 

High Schoels and Academies. A first class work in every 
particular. 
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The Silver-Burdett Readers The Essentials of United States History .90 
By ELLA M. POWERS and THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean of the School 
of Pedagogy, New York University. f By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph D., and BLANCHE S. Mowry. 
A series of five readers, national in scope, based on the best princi- — The essential features of the history of our country presented in a 
ples of Pedagogy. Distinctive in the exactness with which the authors simple, direct narrative style, making this an ideal short-course 
have graded the books and the intrinsic literary quality of the sub- book, whether for country schools that cannot give time to an 
ject matter, The illustrations are the work of artists of highest extended course, or for city schools where a brief text is used. It is 
Standing, and reproductions from masterpieces are also included. preéminently a teachable text-book, admirably adapted for the sixth, 






THE FIRST BOOK makes thought-getting a distinct pleasure from the Seventh, and eighth grades. 
a ‘ ; ; : One notable departure in this. text is the brevity with which battles 
THE SECOND BOOK gives an incentive to independent reading and = and military operations have been treated. There is, however, an 
leads on to literature. extended treatment of the causes of our wars and their effects. 
THE THIRD BOOK appeals to the growing interest in great characters ‘ : : 
and famous events. The summaries at the close of each chapter furnish concise re- 
THE FOURTH BOOK introduces a wider range—tales of chivalry hr B. oa - books for supplementary reading is unequalled 
and adventure. tf BRy SCHOOL text. 
be se BOOK contains selections representative of the best in The illustrations add much to the attractiveness and value of 
iterature. the text. 

















We invite the attention of all educators to these publications and to vur full list of up-to-date school vooks. 
Price lists, catalogues, and full information concerning these texts w*!? be gladly sent to any address upon request. 
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For a Good Complexion 


OR Clear Eyes 

—Sweet Breath 

—Clean Tongue 

—Calm Nerves 

—Good Temper and 

—Poise 

Eat a Cascaret whenever you suspect 

you need it. Carry a little 10c Emer- 
gency box constantly with you, in your 
Purse or Pocket. 





When do you need one? 


—_— 












—When your Tongueis coated 

—When you have Heart- 
burn, Belching, Acid Risings in 
Throat. 

—When Pimples. begin to peep out. 

—When your stomach Gnaws and 
Burns. 

That's the time to check coming Con- 
Stipation, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

That's the time to take a Cascaret. 

* * & 





One candy tablet night and morning, 
taken regularly for a short time, is war- 
ranted to cure the worst case of Consti- 
pation or Indigestion that walks the earth. 

One tablet taken whenever you suspect 
you need it will insure you against 90 per 
cent of all other ills likely to attack you. 

Because 90 per cent of these ills begin 
in the Bowels, or exist through poor Nutri- 
tien. 

Cascarets don’t purge, don’t weaken, 
don’t irritate, nor upset your stomach. 

They don’t act like ‘‘Physic’’ that flush 
out the Bowels with a waste of precious 
Digestive Juice needed for tomorrow’s 
Bowel-work. 

No,—they act like Exercise, on the 
Bowels, instead. 











They stimulate the Bowel Muscles to 
contract and propel the Food naturally 
past the little valves that mix Digestive 
Juices with Food. 

They strengthen these Bowel-Muscles 
by exercising them. 

This stronger action, producing greater 
nutrition from food, brings back to the 
Bowel-Muscles greater strength for self- 
operation. 

The Bowel-Muscles can thus,in a short 
time, dispense with any Drug assistance 
whatever. 

Cascarets are safe to take as often as 
you need them, while pleasant to eat as 
Candy. 











* * * 


Then carry the little ten-cent box con- 
stantly with you in your purse, and 
take a Cascaret whenever you suspect 
you need it. 

One Cascaretata time will promptly 
cleansea foul Breath, or Coated Tongue. 





All druggists sell them—over ten mil- 
lion boxes a year, for six years past. 

Be very careful to get the genuine, made 
only by the Sterling Remedy Company 
and never sold in bulk. Every tablet 


stamped “CCC.” 





te” FREE TO ngs gp ie 
We want to send to our a_beauti 
French-designed, GOLD- PLATED | BONBON BUX, 
hard-enameled in colors. It is a beauty for th 
dressing pl Ten cents in stamps is asked as 3 
measure of good faith and to cover cost of Cascarets, 
with which s dainty trinket is loaded. 721 
d to-day, mentioning this paper. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago or New York. 


Pears 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
Both are capable of 
infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 
evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 
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NO. 380 ‘‘MALAY’’ PENCIL. CONTAINS AN 


EXTRA FINE, HIGH GRADE LEAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR DRAWING 3 


ROUND SHAPE 


YELLOW POLISH 


SAMPLES TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER 


4 4 New York 































Subtract the time required to move 
a lever from the time required to 
take off a typewriter ribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by 


The New Tri-Chrome 
Smith Premier ff 
Typewriter 






It writes purple, red, or non- 
fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 

Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new mcdel. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Home Officejand Factory 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





FRENCH —— 








851 and 853 Sixth Abe., 


for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to 
the publisher for copies for ex- 
amination. 


WILLIAM R. FENKINS, 
Nel York. 








This was 
said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 
Ask Statianer. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS<—::> 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
The Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfa. Co. 


26 John Street, New Fy rk 
Works; Camden, N. 
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William T. Harris. 


An Appreciation.* 


William Torrey Harris has served the United 
States for seventeen years as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. His great personality has raised the office 
from mere respectability to something like the im- 
portance it ought to occupy. In a country more 
economical in the utilization of its really great 
possessions—Germany for instance—he would not 
have been permitted to retire, even tho on the eve 
of his seventy-first birthday; he would at least have 
been placed so as to remain officially an adviser of 
the Government. 

Dr. Harris owes nothing to the Bureau which 
occupied a rather obscure and unimportant place 
before his name became identified with it. His 
reputation was solidly established, here as well as 
abroad, long before he took the office; in fact, he had 
already won an enduring place in the history of 
American education, in line with Thomas Jefferson, 
Horace Mann, and Colonel Parker. Jefferson was 
the first to organize an ideal plan for American 
education, which is to-day most fully exemplified, 
perhaps, in the State of Michigan. Horace Mann 
announced the basal principles of the common school. 
Parker was an inspirational force which burst the 
yoke of traditional and Europe-bred scholasticism, 
and infused in the schools and their methods a spirit 
in harmony with democracy. Harris has laid the 
foundation for an American philosophy of education. 
He is the most commanding figure in the educational 
field to-day. 

Some day the intense study of philosophy inspired, 
nourished, and developed by Dr. Harris in his St. 
Louis days will be more adequately recognized than 
it is now, as a historical influence in the intellectual 
life of America. Never were the history and the 
thought of Helas studied with greater ecstasy. 
Never were the philosophic writings of Kant and 
Hegel and Fichte invested with more general interest. 
Never did Homer and Dante and Goethe appeal 
more strongly to the intellectual leaders of an Ameri- 
can community. ‘Spiritual interpretation of the 
universe” was the watchword. +: Gradually the spec- 
ulative study of education was lifted into prominence. 
School teaching ceased to be regarded as an occupa- 
tion fit only for a stepping stone to something else 
and a biding place for those unwilling to do manual 





*Liberal use has been made of an article contributed by me 
to The Nation and published under date of July 5. The 
courtesy of The Nation in permitting this use is gratefully 
acknowledged.—O. L. 


work and not qualified for higher intellectual pur- 
suits. The best intellects were enlisted in the cause. 
The desire to go to Germany for a study of pedagogy; 
which took hold of many ambitious teachers, some 
of whom have since won distinction, was stimulated 
and nourished by Dr. Harris. The belief spread that 
the highest services to humanity were those devoted 
to the bringing up of the young. Under the new 
dispensation, Colonel Parker was enabled to win 
victories for the ‘‘New Education,” and William 
James, G. Stanley Hall, and John Dewey to find 
eager disciples. The Herbartians might never have 
arrived at their own creed, and certainly would not 
have found an interested audience, if Harris had not 
been a preacher in the wilderness. 

The philosophic circle of St. Louis gave birth to 
similar clubs in other cities. The Kant Club, of 
Denver, the Goethe studies at Milwaukee, the 
“Journal of Speculative Philosophy’’ were some of 
the outgrowths. 

When failing health compelled Dr. Harris to give 
up his educational position at St. Louis he became a 
lecturer at the Concord School of Philosophy. His 
lectures upon education, especially his keen criti- 
cisms of new theories, soon attracted attention to 
him as an authority. When President Harrison 
appointed him as Commissioner of Education there 
was general satisfaction. To the credit of Harrison 
it should be said that the appointment was not in- 
fluenced by political considerations, and that in fact 
he was informed that Harris had not voted for him. 

The Bureau at once began to attract attention. 
Visitors from Europe, Latin-America, Polynesia; 
and the Orient came to America for light. Wash- 
ington was the first place they visited in search of 
information. The marvelous scope of the Com- 
missioner’s range of interests became talked about 
as one of the wonders of the American school world , 

Dr. Harris is a most versatile scholar. Latin and 
Greek are his great joy. He is especially fond of the 
medieval Latin hymns; ‘“‘I live by them,” he said 
to the writer, onarecent occasion. It is doubtful if 
he has an equal in his familiarity with Oriental lan- 
guages, literature, and customs. A Chinese laundry 
ticket can open the sluices of his knowledge of the 
variety of dialects, caligraphical usages, and historical 
developments of the Middle Kingdom. He is uni- 
versally considered one of the two greatest living 
exponents of Hegel. His comprehensive acquain- 
tance with economic theories and statistics have 
more than once drawn him into the arena to break 
lances with the advocates of various Utopias. 
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When the Spencerian ideas struck America he at 
once had a laboratory established in the rear of his 
house, and made a thoro study of biology and re- 
lated sciences: In mathematics and astronomy he 
has kept as much in touch with new developments 
as along other lines of experimentation and pure 
science. He is at home in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. He possesses an unusually intimate 
knowledge of music; his spiritual interpretation of 
Beethoven and other classics being a real treat to 
music-lovers. 

His gigantic intellect is always busy. When 
traveling on the railroad, he is apt to compute the 
speed of locomotion and the altitude of various 
points along the road, to note atmospheric conditions, 
peculiar physical formations of the earth, and 
botanical phenomena. At one time he greeted the 
writer, on a car leaving Milwaukee, with the genial 
question, ‘‘What is your opinion of the Logos?” 
inviting and conducting a discussion which lasted a 
considerable time beyond our arrival in Chicago and 
had not fully concluded when his train pulled out of 
the station on its way to Washington. 

With all his seriousness he possesses a delightful 
humor, coupled with keen. Yankee shrewdness. 
Superintendent Greenwood rightly calls him ‘‘the 
most dangerous man in debate there is to be found 
in the United States to-day.”’ Everything is clearly 
classified in his mind and assigned to its proper place 
in his cyclopedic memory. This, together with his 
readiness in thinking a point out from beginning to 
end, enables him to dispose quickly of opposing 
theories. When Superintendent Maxwell at one 
time was completely discomfited in debate by Dr. 
Harris’s keen thrusts, some one urged Judge Draper 
to take the floor, but the latter preferred to keep 
silence, having, as he said; “‘a wife and children at 
home.” 

He is no orator. Those who know him only from 
having heard him from the platform are apt to 
express disappointment. His greatness is in the 
sphere of thought. There is no. better diagnostician 
of the intellect. What is more, he can almost in- 
variably prescribe at once the work, chapter, or 
passage in a book, which, if carefully taken in accord- 
ance with his instructions, will effect a complete 
cure. His skill in this department has developed to 
such an extent that he can at any moment recall not 
only the bookease and shelf where the book may be 
found but also the particular page. 

To Dr. Harris, more than to any one else, is due 
the establishment of the kindergarten in America as 
part of the common school system. He devised the 
first rational plan for the just classification and pro- 
motion of pupils at school. He was the first to mark 
out the distinctive purposes and limits of elementary, 
secondary, and tertiary schools, and to set forth 
their proper correlation and articulation. 

Never a servile follower of German schools of 
speculation, he has extracted from all the best and 
has welded it with his American philosophy. 

Enthusiastic agitators of new ideas have some- 
times called him an arch reactionist, because his 
calm prevision of the future often puts a damper on 
most cherished pretensions. 
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Harris is one of the very few men who can get solid 
pleasure out of statistics. He fairly revels in them. 
Rows of figures carefully collated have unspeakable 
charms for him. He can invest them with life and 
make them speak with authority when occasion 
requires. This is probably the reason why, as an 
interpreter of history, he has no equal among us. 
From history he has acquired for himself also, the 
patience to wait for things to take the turn that he 
is sure some day they must.. And in waiting, he 
carefully watches his opportunities to advance the 
cause, ever ready to sacrifice minor points for the 
gain of greater ones. 

He stands firmly and uncompromisingly upon a 
basis of ideas which to him are ethical finalities. The 
progress of a human being is in his mind clearly 
divided into distinct steps. It is very amusing at 
times to hear him assign theories, movements, and 
public teachers and literary productions to Classes II.; 
III., or IV. He feels especially sorry for those who 
have become enveloped in an esthetical fog, regard- 
ing an emotional beauty-ideal as the great ultimatum 
of human aspirations. ‘‘Read Goethe’s Faust with 
the comments by ‘X, Y, and especially Z,”’ is his 
prompt advice. 

Great as is his intellect, his sympathies are equally 
extensive and expansive. A little child in sincere 
search for help, a young man puzzled as to his human 
destiny, a student on the quest for truth, can com- 
mand his interest and time to almost any extent. 

About twenty years ago I was sorely puzzled as to 
the philosophic scope of the German term Ansch- 
auung in the pedagogy of Pestalozzi. After reading 
everything I could find upon the subject and worry- 
ing especially over Pestalozzi’s own definitions, I set 
to work to find an English equivalent of equal scope 
and elasticity. The results of my studies I con- 
densed into an argument of about two hundred 
words, which I sent to Dr. Harris. As a teacher ina 
very modest field, unknown wholly to Dr. Harris; 
I did not expect more than a brief formal. note. 
Imagine my astonishment and joy when I received 
from the big-hearted philosopher a reply covering 
several large pages and written in his own hand. 
The suggestions contained in that letter were of 
greater help to me in getting on the right track in 
educational psychology than any reading I had done 
up to that time. 

I have in my possession also, a copy of a long letter 
written to a small boy who had asked the Commis- 
sioner of Education to tell what stories would be 
most interesting for boys to read. Dr. Harris speaks 
of the books he himself enjoyed when he was young 
and then points with special fervor to Walter Scott, 
whose novels, he adds, he still reads and enjoys. 

To my view, Harris’s greatest literary contribu- 
tions are his “‘ Psychologic Foundations of Education, 
and his book on “The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s 
Divina Commedia.” 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes its 
annual vacation the first two weeks in 
August. There will be no number pub- 
lished for August 4 or II. 
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The Attitude of Roman Catholics. 


The Catholic Church recognizes thoroly the im- 
portance of the elementary school. Wherever pos- 
sible it establishes parish schools. Sometimes an 
over-zealous priest carries the insistence upon the 
te 9 for daily instruction in the creed too far. 

amphlets have been distributed expressing senti- 
ments inimical to the common schools. Sometimes 
even penalties are announced for parents who refuse 
to enroll their children in parish schools. The unin- 
formed not infrequently judge the attitude of the 
Church authorities by the over-zealous rather than 
by the facts as they are. For their better informa- 
tion and as a matter of record, there are presented 
below the essential clauses of an authoritative 
document issued a few years ago by Cardinal Satolli; 
‘Delegate of the Apostolic See to the United States 
of America,” in the form of a letter ‘‘to the Arch- 
bishops assembled in New York:” 


I. All care must be taken to erect Catholic schools, to 
enlarge and improve those already established, and to make 
them equal to the public schools in teaching and in discipline. 

II. When there is no Catholic school at all, or when the 
one that is available is little fitted for giving the childen an 
education in keeping with their condition, then the public 
schools may be attended with a safe conscience, the danger of 
perversion being rendered remote by opportune remedial and 
precautionary measures, a matter that is to be left to the 
conscience and judgment of the ordinaries. 

III. We enact and command that no one shall be allowed 
to teach in a parochial school who has not proven his fitness 
for the position by previous examination. No priest shal} 
have the right to employ any teacher, male or female, in his 
school without a certificate of ability or diploma from the 
Diocesan Board of Examiners. 

V. We strictly forbid any one, whether bishop or priest— 
and this is the express prohibition of the Sovereign Pontiff 
thru the Sacred Congregation—either by act or by threat, to 
exclude from the sacraments as unworthy, parents who choose 
to send their children to the public schools. As regards the 
children themselves, this enactment applies with still greater 
force. 

VI. Absolutely and universally speaking, 
there is no repugnance in their learning the first elements and 
the higher branches of the arts and the natural sciences in 
public schools controlled by the State, whose office it is to 
provide, maintain, and protect everything by which its citi- 
zens are formed to moral goodness. 

For the rest, the provisions of the Council of Baltimore are 
yet in force, and, in a general way, will remain so; to wit: 
“Not only out of our paternal love do we exhort Catholic 
parents, but we command them, by all the authority we pos- 
sess, to procure a truly Christian and Catholic education for 
the beloved offspring given them of God. . . . 

VIII. The Catholic Church in general, and especially the 
Holy See, far from condemning or treating with indifference 
the public schools, desires rather that, by the joint action of 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there should be public 
schools in every State, according as the circumstances of the 
people require, for the cultivation of the useful arts and nat- 
ural sciences; but the Catholic Church shrinks from those 
features of public schools which are opposed to the truths of 
Christianity and to morality; and since, in the interests of 
society itself, these objectionable features are removable, 
therefore, not only the bishops, but the citizens at large 
should labor to remove them, in virtue of their own right and 
in the cause of morality. 

IX. It is left to the judgment and the wisdom of the 
ordinaries to decide whether, in a certain part of their respec- 
tive dioceses, a parochial school can be built and kept up in 
a fitting condition, not inferior to the public schools. . . . 

p< | ae Statistics show that hundreds of thousands 
of Catholic children in the United States of America attend 
schools which are under the control of State Boards, and in 
which, for that reason, teachers of every denomination are 
engaged. Beyond all doubt the one thing necessary, ¢. ¢., 
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religious and moral education according to Catholic principles, 
is not to be treated either lightly or with delay, but, on the 
contrary, with all earnestness and energy. 

The —— of one of three plans is recommended, the 
choice to be made according to local circumstances in the 
different States and various personal relations. 

The first consists in an agreement between the bishop and 
the members of the School Board, whereby they, in a spirit of 
fairness and goodwill, allow the Catholic adiews to be assem- 
bled during free time and taught the catechism. 

The second: To have a catechism class outside the public 
school building, and also classes of higher Christian doctrine, 
where, at fixed times, the Catholic children would assemble 
with diligence and pleasure, induced thereto by the authority 
of their parents, the persuasion of their pastors, and the hope 
of praise and reward. 

he third plan does not seem at first sight so suitable, but is 
bound up more intimately with the duty of both parents and 
pastors. Pastors should hea op! urge upon parents that 
most important duty, imposed both by natural and by divine 
law, of ee up their children in sound morality and 
Catholic faith. Besides, the instruction of children apper- 
tains to the very essence of the pastoral charge; let the pastor 
of souls . . .- have classes of children in the parish 
such as have been established in Rome and —_ other places, 
and even in churches in this country, with very happy results. 

Nor let him, with little prudence, show less love for the 
children that attend the public schools than for those 
that attend the parochial; on the contrary, stronger 
marks of loving solicitude are to be shown them; the Sunday 
School and the hour for catechism should be devoted to them 
in aspecial manner. And to cultivate this field, let the pastor 
call to his aid other priests, religious, and even suitable mem- 
bers of the laity, in order that what is supremely necessary 
be wanting to no child. 


A] 
Articles in July Magazines of Special Interest to 
. Teachers. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
The Habits of the Sea. Edward S. Martin. 
William Dean Howells. Mark Twain. 
Radium and Life. C. W. Saleeby. 
Decisive Battles of the Law. Frederick T. Hill. 
A Guild of Carpenter Ants. H.C. McCook, D. D. 
SCRIBNER’S. 
Canada’s New Transcontinental Railway. Hugh D. Lums- 


en. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific. Cy Warman. 
THE CENTURY. 
Senator Hoar. In Memoriam. Canon Rawnsley. 
China Awakened. Joseph F. Griggs. a 
Why do the Boys Leave the Farm? L. H. Bailey. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Some Aspects of Journalism. Rollo Ogden. 
An American View of British Railways. Ray Morris. 
Henry Sidgwick. William Everett. 
Our Unelastic Currency. George Von L. Meyer. 
MC CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
The Story of Life Insurance. . Burton J. Hendrick. 
eminiscences of a Long Life. Carl Schurz. 
The Career of Carl Schurz. 
APPLETON’S MAGAZINE. 
we Supreme Court and Coming Events. 
ill. 


d 


Frederick T. 


- The Commercial Side of the Monroe Doctrine. Harold 
olce. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. _ 
Henrik Ibsen. W. D. Howells. 
Reasons for Continued Chinese Exclusion. George C. 


Perkins. a , 
The —— Press: Its Opportunities and Duties. 
es. 


Samuel Bow 
New Light on the Mecklenburg Declaration. D. Addington 
ruce. 
College Students as Thinkers. Charles F. Thwing. 
American Divorce Law. Wilbur Larremore. 
Renaissance of the Alchemists. Joseph H. Coates. 
Rembrandt: Interpreter of the Twentieth Century. The 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis. 
Lawyers and the Trusts. Frank Gaylord Cook. 
Social Ideals. Charles Waldstein. 
THE TECHNICAL WORLD. 
Are There Men on Mars? Prof. William H. Pickering. 
Exporting California Breezes. Wilbur Bassett. 
Electricity as Housemaid. Sidney James. 
Great Canals and their Builders. illiam R. Stewart. 
THE CRITIC. 


An Appreciation of Ibsen. William Archer. 
THE ETUDE. 
The Musical Education of the Young. J. Dalcroze. 


THE FORUM. 
Types of Recent Biography. Prof. W. T. Brewster. 
Educational Outlook. Ossian H. Lang. | 
Economics and Politics of the Reclamation Service. 
Blackmar. 


F. W. 
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Pedantic Advocates of Slang. 


sa'TwO papers published recently must elicit the 
indignant protest. of students of the English lan- 
guage. Both papers, intolerant, almost offensive in 
tone, “‘let in no light” except to show the complacent 
pedantry and extraordinary egotism of the writers; 
indeed, it may appear that the main object was to 
make an exhibition of strained (yet unstrained) 
evidence far-fetched and distorted, always pleasing 
to pedantic minds. 

The suggestion comes that these self-appointed 
guardians of the language have pre-empted the trial 
and training ground of the language, and by force of 
arms, anathema, and derogation, resent the intrusion 
of all trespassers. 

Professor Lounsbury of Yale College; ‘‘than 
whom” (sic) says Prof. Edwin W. Bowen of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, ‘‘there is no higher authority 
in America on the history of English,” contributes 
to Harper's Magazine a paper entitled ‘‘Pedantic 
Usage.” According to Professor Lounsbury, a 
pedant is one who says: ‘To-morrow will be Sun- 
day” instead of ‘‘To-morrow is Sunday,” and ad- 
heres with fanatic (sic) zeal to accepted grammatical 
forms; and in the first paragraph of ‘‘Pedantic 
Usage,” the professor, quoting De Quincey, the 
lunatic, says that such pedantry (sic) once diffused 
thru a nation could not but (sic) stiffen the natural 
graces of composition, and weave fetters about the 
free movements of human thought.” 

That is a new adaptation of an old dogma, namely, 
that the adherence to the established standard in any 
phase of human activity is monotonous and possibly 
generally contrary to the natural bent of advocates 
of absolute freedom. Pope Alexander VI. doubtless 
favored the same theory when indulgences were 
granted to his subjects. 

The greater part of Professor Lounsbury’s paper, 
however, is devoted to the defence of a disputed 
locution—the passive voice followed by an object. 
Probably the students of English generally will not 
agree with the professor, and it is possible that he 
does not expect to be upheld by “‘cumulative ap- 
proval.” It is evident even to the illiterate driver 
that a ‘‘team” makes the best appearance and is 
most serviceable when the horse precedes the wagon, 
but the professor attempts to prove that the horse 
should follow the wagon, and in support of his theory 
quotes famous yet careless drivers who were inter- 
ested in reaching their destination by the shortest 
route by any vehicle, tip-cart or landau; available. 

Professor Lounsbury has declared emphatically 
in earlier articles that the English language is not a 
dead, inert thing, but that it makes new growth; 
discards the old, and is continually advancing to 
greater heights of excellence and usefulness, and yet 
to find props for a doubtful construction, he goes 
back four hundred years to rummage in the dead 
wood of the back yards of literature; and this retro- 
gression, and the manner of it, suggest the art of the 
pedant. 

The professor says further: ‘It is not particu- 
larly creditable to the English-speaking race that at 
this late day any necessity should exist of defending 
a construction like the one under consideration.” 
There is no necessity, and no one man is sole cus- 
todian of any part of the English language. 

Professor Lounsbury declares, substantially; that 
the grammarian without knowledge of literature has 
no credentials as critic of the language; and should 
have sense enough to keep his thoughts in the back- 
ground under lock and key; this slur has not sent 
the grammarians to the woods; but it has pleased the 
lame; the halt; and the blind who are looking for 
excuse for their ignorance or carelessness in the use 
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of English. One editor, commenting on the wisdom 
of the professor’s paper shouts frantically: ‘‘The 
grammarian who is a grammarian and nothing else; 
should be hooted out of the field.” Thus does 
Professor Lounsbury teach the editorial idea how to 
shoot. Considering the English of the explosive ed- 
itor, it is not surprising that he should advocate the 
suppression of the grammarian. 

ut the most extraordinary attack on the English 
language is that made by Prof. Edwin W. Bowen of 
Randolph-Macon College in his paper on ‘‘ What is 
Slang?” in the Popular Science Monthly. Pro- 
fessor Bowen quotes Professor Lounsbury and hence 
both are responsible. A part of the paper, including 
the quotation from Professor Lounsbury, was printed 
in a daily paper under this title: ‘‘Why you should 
never be ashamed to use slang.” This newspaper 
claims to have a million readers. 

The spoken language is not so pure as it was 
twenty-five years ago, owing to various causes, but 
chiefly to the growth of slang; since slang began to 
be a prominent factor, parents and teachers have 
opposed strenuously and attempted to ward off and 
drive away the unclean harpy, and prevent it from 
fouling the language; and the rod scored in the de- 
fence of the language, for the belief prevailed, appar- 
ently, that slang could be whipped out of the mind 
like dust out of a carpet. Parents and teachers 
may continue to “dust” jackets for the benefit of 
slang-tainted minds, but to what end when so-called 
masters of the language shout their advocacy of the 
use of slang from the housetops? 

. A boy returns from school and his father questions 
im: 

‘*Been to school all day?” 

sé i ep.” 

‘Learn all your lessons?” 

“You bet!” 

‘Punished or reprimanded for anything?” 

‘Gee! Not on your life!” 

The father may protest against this defamation of 
the language, lack of respect for the parental head; 
and refer to the rod, but the boy, if one of the million 
readers referred to, might reply: 

‘‘Why, father, Professor Lounsbury of Yale Col- 
lege, a mighty man in English, and Professor Bowen 
of Randolph-Macon College, say in the Daily 
that we should never be ashamed to use slang, that 
slang performs a certain necessary function in the 
development of language, and they say, further, that 
it is no longer proper to refer to slang with supreme 
contempt, and that slang is the recruiting ground of 
the language, and is in reality idiom in the making.” 

Professor Bowen ‘calls names”; the opponents of 
the use of slang, he designates as *‘pedants,’”’ ‘‘the 
half educated” (that’s the worst); ‘‘precisionists,” 
“self-appointed guardians of the language,”’ ‘‘stick- 
lers,”’ and ‘‘ purists.” 

In closing, Professor Bowen says: ‘*‘‘This article 
is not a brief (if it is a brief for anything, it is not a 
brief brief), for slang—far from it—but it is to call 
attention to the fact (sic) that slang is not to be 
condemned absolutely as the main source of corrup- 
tion of our speech (What is the main source of cor- 
ruption?) as some assert; but that contrariwise it is 
an important factor (sic) in the growth of our ver- 
nacular, and serves, at least the best of it; (Who has 
discovered a choice in rotten apples?) a useful pur- 
pose in repairing (sic) the resulting waste (there is 
no waste) which necessarily occurs in English as in 
every spoken language.” 

Let parents and teachers and all advocates of the 
‘‘refinements of education ”’ in general, and the main- 
tenance of clean; pure speech in particular unite in 
their efforts to separate the language of the slums; 
the race-course; and saloon from the speech of the 
school; the drawing-room; and the fireside. 

Providence, R. I. Geo. A. STOCKWELL. 
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Music in the Schools. 


By Atys E. BENTLEY, Director of Music; 
Washington, D. C. 


The practical value of music in the public schools 
as compared with the value of other subjects in the 
school curriculum is a subject that is never discussed 
fairly. ‘‘Discussed fairly,” why, bless your heart; 
it is never discussed at all, because most school offi- 
cials will not even let you begin to talk upon the 
subject. So I have used the word ‘‘fairly” for the 
reason that, like all music teachers, I desire to be 
mild in my statements. 

If ever there was a down-trodden; mild, sit-way- 
back-in-the-corner set of people in the world, it is the 
music teachers in the public schools. It does not 
matter whether it is the old teacher who has spent 
his or her life in loving service, working under such 
discouraging conditions that he finally gives up and 
becomes just the *‘old music teacher’’; or the young 
teacher just beginning with hopes and courage high: 
the story is the same. When we come into the 
school-room, bursting with some new enthusiasm, 
we are all told “No, it can not be done.” Talk to the 
average school official, superintendent, or director, 
and this is the typical point of view: ‘Yes, I think 
it is nice to have music in the schools, but you see we 
must not let it interfere with the other subjects.” 
The high school principal will talk to you about the 
time consumed in the football practice, the debating 
society, and Latin, always, always, Latin. The 
grade teacher will talk to you about the claims of 
grammar, arithmetic, common fractions, until we 
really are beginning to wonder whether music 
should have a place in the school program. Now, 
are the music teachers all wrong or are the educators 
partly wrong, because we would never dare say the 
educators were all wrong. 

I think if we could have a talk with parents, we 
would get some fine data for our side of the argu- 
ment. Go into any school-room in a city or large 
town and ask this question: ‘‘How many children 
are studying music, either piano, violin, or voice?” 
See the hands come up; in some city schools nearly 
every child will be found to be studying music in 
some form, outside of school. Think, too; of the 
labor and money it has cost to get one little tune out 
of some children. 

What’s the use of practicing, for little boys like me, 

It never does me any good, as far as I can see. 

I ~ my scales both up and down and make my 
ngers s 


ore, 
And when I’m thru I play my scales no better than 
before. : 

This little song from a delightful book called 
‘When Little Boys Sing,’ by George Carpenter, 
must surely strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 
all faithful teachers; parents, sisters; and fond aunts. 
The average child who can study music in any way, 
can at the most have only two lessons each week. 
He can do very little practicing because he does not 
know how. The effort to make him practice some- 
times breaks up a happy home; and in nine cases out 
of ten; it is of no use, so that at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen most children, not having accomplished much 
beyond playing chords or chop-sticks, give up the 
study of music. To really gain ground, a child 
should have a music lesson every day the first two 
years of his music study. If this can not be accom- 
plished, his musical education is a hopeless task; 
unless the public schools supply the . necessary 
supplemental training. 

I hear you protesting that such a plan is not prac- 
tical because, in the first place, it would take time 
away from other subjects. Let us talk about these 
other subjects. Consider for a moment the first 
year of a child’s life in school. The first thing re- 
quired of it, is that the child shall hear and see. All 
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of the teacher’s energy is directed to training and 
developing sense perception. It must follow, then; 
that it is of the utmost importance what the child 
hears. It would greatly lighten the task of the 
young teacher, struggling to catch and hold the 
attention of her class with “‘I have a red apple,” or 
‘‘See the pretty maple leaf,’ could she but realize 
that the music lesson, if properly conducted, would 
bring her this result. Talk about the teaching of 
fractions that we spend so much time upon, ‘‘the 
common fractions,’’ most uncommon in the business 
world! Surely our music is not more unpractical, 
and yet the fractions have come to stay. 


What are we going to do with the child who has 
never been trained to listen and to hear? Half the 
children in the first, second, and third grades are dull 
and backward because they cannot hear. What is 
the use of all this drill and work upon the three R’s, 
if in the drill you do not get the whole child? 


Talk about Latin in the high schools! If we music 
teachers had the power to put up the arguments for 
music that Latin teachers put up for their subject, 
we would not have such a hard time. But we can’t. 
The Latin teacher will tell you that a child must have 
Latin in order to live. The Latin teacher will say 
that in order to study law,a boy must know Latin. 
Now ever so many law students, some of whom have 
been studying law for three years, have told me that 
they have not yet needed Latin. Please do not mis- 
understand me. I would not discourage the study 
of Latin, arithmetic, nature work, or drawing. They 
are all right, each has its claim to a share of the 
teacher’s attention; but why tuck music way back 
in the corner and never give it a chance? Once give 
music the same thance, the same advantage that you 
give toother subjects the children all over this country 
would be more alive, more alert to hear. We would 
have sympathetic listening, which is a big step toward 
good discipline. We would not have so many unruly 
boys. We would have more of that splendid thing 
known as school spirit. All of these things which 
the teacher feels to be so important to the average 
American boy and girl of to-day, would become much 
simpler and easier of attainment if only music were 
taught in the public schools as it should be taught; 
given an adequate share of time in the program, and 
an intelligent treatment as one of the vital subjects 
in the curriculum. So much for the claim of music 
in the public schools. 


Now, just a word on the parents’ claim for this 
work. There is no subject that is so great a drain on 
the purses of parents as is the subject of music. 
Surely children are not studying drawing to any 
extent out of school. Languages? Yes; some. 
Mathematics? Very little. But just stop to think 
of the children studying music outside of school. 
The money spent on music, as taught thru the aver- 
age private teacher is practically wasted. Ask any 
private teacher, and he will agree to this, and for the 
reason that his work, at best; is desultory, and must 
cover too wide a field. All the preliminary work; 
ear training, rhythmical development, knowledge of 
time; keys, scales, and above all, appreciation, could 
and should be taught in the public school, but I fear 
the date is far distant when this technical training in 
music will be established in the schools thruout the 
country. Wherever music is being taught with any 
degree of success in our schools, it is done because 
of the personal interest and enthusiasm of the teacher. 
Music in the schools to-day is treated very much as 
the common beggars of a town or city are treated. 
Every one is fairly kind. Now and then people are 
dropping pennies, sometimes an organization will 
help for a little while, but nowhere are we taking hold 
of the real problem, and working at it from a practical 
point of view. 
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President Hadley on Professors and Question of Athletics. 


President Hadley of Yale, in his report for the 
current year discusses some needed improvements in 
university organization. 

“Heads of departments,” he says, “ought to be 
fewer in number and better paid. We have too 
many full professors and, partly as a consequence of 
this, we pay them too small salaries. 

“The first step toward reform is to recognize the 
principle that no man should be appointed to a full 
professorship in any subject merely because that 
subject needs to be taught. If there is a man of 
eminence in the subject who has a genius for discov- 
ery or teaching, the fact that such a gap exists 
creates an additional reason for calling this man to a 
professorship. But if no such man is to be found the 
place should be filled by an assistant professor. The 
fact that we have departed from this principle in the 
past, and now have on our faculties as full professors 
a number of men who ought to be only assistant 
professors; does not alter the necessity for a change 
of policy in this respect. Iam glad to say that nearly 
all the members of the several faculties of the Univer- 
sity cordially accept the principles here laid down, 
and are willing to try in future to appoint none but a 
first-class man to a grade higher than an assistant 
professor, even tho this policy may for the moment 
apparently weaken the strength of our teaching 
force. This weakening will be apparent rather than 
real. There is nothing which really weakens the 
teaching force so much as the permanent appoint- 
ment of a man of the wrong type, who lowers the 
standard held before the students and blocks pro- 
motion among the younger instructors. It is far 
better to have a subject taught by ambitious young 
men, who see an opening ahead, than by a somewhat 
older man, who has little to reeommend him except 
his maturity. 

Increase in Professors’ Salaries. 


‘With the diminution of numbers, an increase of 
salaries can follow as a matter of course. This pro- 
cess has already begun and many of the professors 
who have hitherto received $3,750 are now to receive 
$4,000. But this should be regarded as only a be- 
ginning. Just as soon as the University finances 
admit it; there should be a further increase to $4,500; 
and then to $5,000 or even $6,000. There should 
also be an increase in the number of assistants, who 
can relieve the professor of the burdensome necessity 
of reading papers or directing some of the details of 
individual study. 

‘“We must; however; guard ourselves against the 
danger of creating a separate or privileged class of 
research professors. We want the opportunities for 
research and investigation distributed as widely as 
possible thruout the teaching force and the student 
body. We cannot, under the existing circumstances; 
pay our junior instructors as large salaries as we 
should like to do; or as the work of many of them 
deserves; but we can at least give them the fullest 
chance to show what they have in them. If we have 
as heads of departments; men who are competent to 


look after results, we can leave their assistants the 
utmost freedom in the choice of means. We can 
make a university a good place for an instructor or 
student of any grade who thinks that he has some- 
thing to discover. In each new laboratory that we 
establish or in each new appointment to the headship 
of an old laboratory, we set forth clearly the fact that 
it is to be open to the use of junior instructors and 
graduate students, just as far as the circumstances 
allow, to work in the way that they think promising 
rather than in the way that the chief thinks promis- 
ing. This will result in a good many mistakes and 
in some waste which might have been avoided; but 
it will resuit in vastly increased efficiency and in a 
great many discoveries which would otherwise have 
been prevented. 

“A committee of the University Council is arrang- 
ing plans for increased opportunities for publication 
of new discoveries in various lines—a matter in 
which, during recent years, our facilities have been 
inadequate.” 

The Value of Athletics. 


In the admirable report on athletics, read to the 
University Council by a committee composed of 
Professors Woolsey, Pirsson, and Lewis, the report of 
the committee, while recognizing clearly many of the 
evils connected with athletics, uttered the following 
significant and truthful words: 

“The real value of athletics to Yale University is 
in their good influence on the student morale. This 
influence works chiefly in two ways: first by stimu- 
lating individual energy and enthusiasm, ands 


. second, by strengthening the sense of unity and soli- 


darity in the heterogeneous student body. 

“The so-called ‘Yale spirit’ is largely due to these 
causes. The benefits which a Yale student derives 
from the studies of his curriculum and those which he 
derives from his social environment are incommen- 
surable; but of the highest value among the latter 
are a strenuous enthusiasm for individual achieve- 
ment and a deep sense of regard and responsibility 
for his fellows. These things were well known be- 
fore athletics became a salient feature of college life; 
but athletics have been probably the chief agent in 
preserving the virtue of the small college thru the 
complex expansions of recent years—and not only in 
preserving but in strengthening it. This spirit, and 
the force of the student opinion which proceeds from 
it—a force which often goes astray; but in the main 
works for manliness and integrity—are among the 
most valuable assets of the University. * * * 

‘The long-standing policy of the University— 
namely, to leave the control of athletics in the hands 
of the students, and to interfere only when interfer- 
ence is necessary in defense of curriculum standards 
—has amply justified itself. Control by the students 
in consultation with graduates rather than instruc- 
tors, is at the bottom of the spirit already referred to. 
Under faculty control some of the evils could be 
cleared away, tho by no means all, but much of the 
good would go with them.” 
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N. E. A. Incorporated. 


The Senate last week passed without amendment 
House Bill 10,501, to incorporate the National 
Educational Association of the United States. The 
purpose of the corporation is to elevate the charac- 
ter and advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of education in 
the United States. All property used by this asso- 
ciation in the District is to be exempt from taxation. 

The National Educational Association was incor- 
porated under the Revised Statutes of the District 
of Columbia, Feb. 24, 1886. By the terms of the 
certificate, the existence of the corporation was 
limited to twenty years. In order to provide for this 
contingency the association directed that action be 
taken to continue the corporate existence of the 
association. The Bill in its character and general 
form is similar to the act passed by Congress incor- 
porating the Carnegie Institution. 

The bill in detail embodies the provisions of the 
present constitution and standing resolutions of the 
National Educational Association, and provides for 
the continuance of the present system of organization 
and administration, and for the continuance in office 
of the present officers of the association until their 
successors are elected. 

The bill also provides that the ‘‘permanent fund”’ 
of the present association, which represents the ac- 
cumulated savings of the members of the association 
during many years, when transferred to the corpora- 
tion created by the bill, shall be held for and applied 
to the specific educational purposes of that corpora- 
tion, under carefully guarded limitations, subject to 
the existing liabilities of the present association, and 
that an annual report of the property and expendi- 
tures of the corporation shall be filed with the 
Commissioner of Education of the United States. 
Incorporation by act of Congress rather than under 
general laws is especially desired by the association 
in order that any diversion of this fund from the 
purpose for which it was created may be rendered 
impossible. 

LS 


Schools of the District. 


The reorganization of the Washington common 
school system was one of the measures passed by 
the Fifty-ninth Congress. A board of twelve medical 
inspectors of the schools has been established. Each 
member is to be paid $500 annually. These inspect- 
ors will be appointed by the Commissioners after 
competitive examination. They must have had at 
least five years’ experience in the practice of medi- 
cine in the District. They are to perform their duties 
under the health officer. 

The operation of the Compulsory Education Act, 
which was enacted earlier in the session, may be put 
into effect, as Congress has appropriated $27,372 to 
rent, equip, and care for temporary rooms for classes 
above the second grade now on half time, and to pro- 
vide for the estimated increased enrollment that may 
be caused by the operation of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act. 

For the extension of the McKinley Manual Train- 
ing School $135,000 has been appropriated, and 
money has been provided to acquire a lot adjoining 
that school on the south. 

A site containing 67,944 feet, at the corner of 
Harvard and Eleventh streets, will be purchased as 
a site for a future normal school, practice schools, 
and a high school. Anacostia will get an eight-room 
school, and Brightwood Park and Deanwood each 
get a four-room building. 

An appropriation of $10,000 was made for the 
maintenance, supervision, and equipment of the 
outdoor playgrounds. 


Yu 
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A Quotation that has Teeth. 


Dr. L. Gurlitt says in a German school journal 
about the normal school master: “You intend to 
reduce me in thoughts and words to the level of the 
normal, i. e., correct, schoolmaster. That’s the very 
thing I reject; not for my own sake alone, but also for 
our profession, our youth, aye, for our Nation. I 
:....ntain, that the normal teacher, that is, the one 
who lives his life in approved lines of thought, is a 
national misfortune. Human beings differ; only by 
constant drill in youth can they be made uniform, as 
they are actually made in the teaching profession. 
Our individuality is killed..... Look at the 
educational literature of former generations, before 
our schools were uniformed by regulations. What a 
variety of characters and actions! And then com- 
pare with that our present thousands of normal 
teachers who are sworn in upon uniform text-books, 
uniform methods, uniform time tables! What be- 
comes of the main thing: the personality? 
Many things in our modern mass education displease 
Also the tone of our pedagogical litera- 
ture. It is too sober, too abstract, too impersonal. 
It is admitted even by orthodox persons, that our 
present educational books can scarcely be read with- 
out a deal of self-restraint. And then see how much 
enjoyment is derived from Rousseau and Locke. 
Both wrote with the heart and with passion. But 
then, passion is unmethodical, unscientific, unwise; 
it might hurt others who think differently. Peda- 
gogy, more an art than anything else, has become a 
dry science.’’—Tho written for Germans it may. have 
its application in other countries. 

U.S. Bureau of Education. 


This is the week of the American Institute conven- 
tion. 


L. R. KLEMM. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL publishes fifty numbers a 
year. This allows of two weeks’ vacation for the 
editorial office. There will be no issues in the two 
weeks following July 28. The next number after 
the last week of this month will appear under date of 
August 18. 





Congress has granted a charter to the N. E. A. 
The reorganization is substantially the same as 
recommended by the trustees at the Asbury Park 
convention. 


The teachers of Paterson, N. J., have at last won 
their long fight for more equitable remuneration. 
The total increase of salaries amounts to about 
$30,000. The schedule prepared by Dr. William E. 
Chancellor, thé valiant superintendent, was adopted, 
without change, to date from June 1, 1906. 
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The Relation of Children to the Industries. 


_ REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION. 
Investigation conducted by SUSAN M. KINGsBurRy, Ph.D. 


l. The Problem. 


It has been said that the years from fourteen to 
sixteen are the “‘wasted years” of the child’s life. 
The application was made to the child who enters 
upon his industrial career at such an age, and when 
we find that 25,000 of the children of the State of 
Massachusetts are at work or idle at those ages, we 
are led to believe that this is the most important 
question which faces the educational world to-day. 

The State releases the child from its educational 
authority at fourteen, and the child who is no longer 
interested in the inactive school life, or who feels the 
stress of necessity for self-support, is forced to search 
for an opportunity to fit himself for industrial re- 
sponsibilities. What awaits him? No schools exist 
which offer practical training until he is at least 
sixteen or eighteen, and even then they are few in 
number and usually at a great distance from the 
child’s home. He must turn to the “practical 
school of life’”’ and seek employment, only to find 
that the doors of those industries which would 
afford him an opportunity ‘‘to pick up a trade” are 
not open to him until he is sixteen, or usually eighteen 
years of age, while very few of the so-called appren- 
ticeships receive him under eighteen. Even in the 
unskilled industries of the better class, proprietors are 
becoming more and more averse to the employment 
of the younger child. The result is that he drifts 
into an unskilled industry, or into one which is un- 
desirable in character. 

Are these years wasted? It is to answer this 
question that this committee was formed, and in its 
endeavor to do so it has studied the subject under 
the following heads:— 

First—What the children of fourteen and fifteen 
are doing thruout the State. 

Second.—What the educational and economic 
value of these years has been to the child at work. 

Third.—What the educational and economic value 
of these years might be. 

Fourth—What the economic status of the parents 
of these children is, and how necessary is the income 
of the child. 

Adequate conclusions cannot be reached without 
a close personal study of the factory, of the school, 
and more especially of the home. Fur- 
thermore, these questions cannot be an- 
swered without a knowledge of a large 
number of industries of every grade, a 
study of several communities of every 
type, and personal visits to many families 
of every class. Consequently, this investi- 
gation has been conducted in forty-three 
of the cities and towns of the State, in 
every section of the State, and has fol- 
lowed 5,459 children into 3,157 homes and 
into 354 establishments, representing fifty- 
five industries. : 

In order to study the environment of 
the child, we have personally visited the 
homes of children at work under twenty 
years of age, and, by interviewing the 
parent, usually the mother, we have been 
able to learn:— 

First.—The school history of the child, 
—that is, the age when he left school; the 
grade completed; the reason for not con- 
tinuing longer in school; and upon whom 
should rest the responsibility of his leaving. 


Second.—The industrial history of the 
child,—that is, the various employments 
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in which the child has been engaged; the wages re- 
ceived; and the advance in a single industry or the 
change from one industry to another, with the con- 
sequent effect on his stability of character. 

Third.—The financial and social status of the 
family, including the size of the family income, the 
proportion of income which is derived from the 
children, and certain constant expenditures such as 
rent and ‘car fares. 

Fourth.—The thrift, industry, and ambition of the 
family. 

Fijth.—Especially the attitude of child and parent 
toward continued education, and the ability of the 
parent to afford such opportunities to the child.’ 
This decision in every case has taken into considera- 
tion the appearance of the home and of the parent, 
and the per capita income exclusive of rent, includ- 
ing each member of the family from the youngest 
to oldest. Furthermore, the present or past expen- 
diture of money for educational purposes, such as 
music lessons and business courses, has been a 
guide.” 

The query naturally arises as to the reliability of 
information obtained from the home, but several 
facts make us confident that the statements made by 
parents are true: first, the repetition of rents on the 
same street or in the same community; second: the 
repetition of wages in the same industry; and third, 
the repetition of experience from home to home. 
But the most convincing proof that the mother has 
answered truthfully the questions concerning her 
home and her child comes from the continued im- 
pressions received by the five investigators who 
have visited the homes of 3,157 families, and taken 
the record of the industrial history of 5,459 indi- 


'The investigation has been made by five young women, 
four of whom are college graduates, who were especially fitted 
to gain the confidence of the parent, and to portray the points 
of vital importance with regard to the conditions, attitude of 
mind, and financial status of the family. 

*In grading the families, the term good grade has been used 
to describe the thrifty, comfortable home, in which the family 
weekly income, exclusive of the rent paid, is $3 or over per 
person. The low-grade family is one which is shiftless and 
unambitious, with a per capita income of less than $2. The 
wages of the children between fourteen and sixteen are 
omitted. 
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vidual boys and girls who are at work under twenty- 
four years of age. 

When we state that this represents an acquain- 
tance with the home conditions of a number equal to 
about one-fifth of the children who are employed at 
fourteen and fifteen years of age thruout the State, 
we feel that we are justified not only in claiming the 
truth of the statements presented, but also in de- 
claring that we have gained a true picture of condi- 
tions in every section of the State. ? 

We have not, however, been content with the 
information received from parents, but have gone 
into the industry, and have interviewed employer, 
superintendent, or foreman, to discover what the 
children were doing; what value their work has been 
both as to education and as to wage; what has been 
their stability and their productive value; what 
opportunity for advancement existed in wage or 
position; and what better opportunities might have 
come with better education. 

The veracity of such returns might again be ques- 
tioned; but the unfailing courtesy of employers and 
superintendents in their endeavor not only to answer 
the questions asked, but also, in many cases, to aid 
the investigator to get at the truth by opening their 
books, by furnishing addresses of employes, and by 
permitting the visitor to interview foremen, second 
hands, or employes thruout the factories, has con- 
vinced us that employers have been quite as accurate 
as parents. Furthermore, similarity of the returns 
gained from the visitation of 354 firms, representing 
fifty-five different industries, in forty-three cities of 
the State, scattered from North Adams to New 
Bedford, attest the validity of our conclusions. 

The printed returns from the public and parochial 
schools do not give the facts essential to a knowledge 
of this subject; therefore we have discovered, by 
correspondence with all of the superintendents of 
schools in the State or superiors of the parochial 
schools, the age and grade at which the children 
leave school, and the proportion which continues in 
the high school and that which leaves during the 
grades, after graduation from the grammar grades, 
or during the high school.’ 

It may be a matter of interest to many to know 
how the names of individuals and of firms were ob- 
tained for this work. The age and schooling certifi- 
cates, filed, in offices of superintendents of schools, 
and lists secured from employers, furnished addresses 
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for children under sixteen, while the latter resource 
alone was available for those over sixteen. In 
Boston, Lowell, and North Adams the addresses of 
those leaving school were obtained from the schools, 
and in Cambridge and Lowell addresses were secured 
from the census.* The names of firms came from the 
records of age and schooling certificates, from direc- 
tories, and as a result of personal inquiry in the 
several cities. . 


Il. What Children are Doing. 


It is persistently asked, how many children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen are at work in the State? 
This is a fact which has never been known. The 
arrangement of age periods in the census of 1895 
fails to afford the data, and the figures given in the 
volume of manufactures of the 1900 census for some 
twenty cities refer to employments in manufactures 
only. But an estimate based on the special returns 
received from superintendents of schools for this 
investigation shows that 25,000 of the children of the 
State are at work or are idle. This is corroborated 
by estimates based on the manufacturing volume of 
the 1900 census and on the Lowell census.‘ 

The question as to what preparation these children 
have had before they assume responsibilities is quite 
as important as the kind of work they enter. It is 
unfortunate that so many of our children are thrown 
upon the world at fourteen or fifteen, but it is more 
unfortunate that only about one-sixth of these have 
graduated from grammar schools.’ Do we wonder 
that the constant cry of employers is for more intel- 
ligent workmen, when we find that, of the children 
at work between fourteen and sixteen, five-sixths 
have not had the training of the grammar schools, 
over one-half have not passed beyond the seventh 
grade, and one-quarter have had less than six years’ 
schooling?® 

Viewing the subject from another point, we find 
that the industrial world claims three-quarters of the 
graduates of the grammar grades with no further 
preparation, except the small minority who have 
had a year or two of high school work.’ 

It remains to discover what industries these. 25,- 
000 children are entering, before we attempt to 
follow them into their homes and their work, in 
order to decide upon the adequacy of their prepara- 
tion, and upon the meaning to them of such years 
spent in the industrial world. 





'Many of the individuals investigated are between seventeen 
and twenty years of age, since it has been our purpose to 
discover the history for five or six years of those beginning 
work. under sixteen years of age. Nevertheless, these indi- 
viduals represent conditions of an equal number of those at 
present under sixteen who are at work, since 81 per cent. of 
them began work under sixteen. 


*Returns were received from school superintendents of 
districts representing 90 per cent. of the total population of 
the State, and from two-thirds of the parochial schools. 


3An act of the Legislature, permitting the census office to 
furnish these lists, enabled a large number of returns to be 
secured during the last month of the work. It is unfortunate 
that is was-impossible to obtain such a privilege earlier. 

The lists which were taken from the employment tickets 
were apt to be-unsatisfactory, since in many of the cities the 
name of the industry which the child entered and the address 
of the child were not preserved at all, and in almost every 
city such data earlier than 1903 had been destroyed. Fur- 
thermore, the addresses were often found to be unreliable, 
and the names of the employers or foremen illegible. As a 
result, lists of those employes who are at present twenty 
years of age or under have been obtained from the firms. In 
addition, for the purpose of reaching all classes of families and 
all sections of certain cities,—Boston, Lowell, and North 
Adams,—the names of all children who have left-school to 
go to work have been secured from the head masters of schools 
in better districts, and also the names of the graduates of the 
grammar grades who have not gone to the high school, but 
have commenced work. 

‘This percentage is borne out by the returns of the Lowell 
census for 1905, especially prepared for the Commission by 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor:— 




















Foreign Native 
Ciry. Born Born Totals. 
Lowell:— 
At work at fourteen ..... 183 269 452 
At work at fifteen ...... 318 658 976 
—— 501 | —— 927 —— 1,428 
At school at fourteen ....| 127 995 1,122 
At school at fifteen ...... 55. 519 574 
—— 182 | —— 1,514} -—— 1,696 
Total number of children, 683 2,441 3,124 





*This is necessarily a rough estimate, based on the number 
graduating for two years, the number entering the high 
school for two years, and the per cent. of graduates that are 
fifteen years or under. 

‘Statement of the age and grade of those at fourteen and 
fifteen who leave school before graduation: 39 per cent. of 
those who do not graduate leave at the close of the sixth 
grade, or before; 64 per cent. of those who do not graduate 
leave at the close of the seventh grade, or before; 89 per cent. 
of those who do not graduate leave at the close of the eighth 
grade, or before. 

7Statement of the proportion of — of the grammar 
grades which enters the high school, goes to work at once, or 
drops out of the high school: 81 per cent. of those who grad- 
uate from the grammar grades enter the high school; 80 per 
cent. of those who graduate from the grammar grades are 
under sixteen years of age; 50 per cent. of those who enter the 
high school drop out within one or two years; 60 per cent. of 
those who graduate from the grammar cp enter the busi- 
ness world without_graduating from the high school, probably 
within one or two years. 
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Thirty-three per cent. of the children of this State 
who begin work between fourteen and sixteen are 
employed in unskilled industries, and 65 per cent. 
in low-grade industries; thus a little less than 2 per 
cent. are in high-grade industries.! This statement 
in itself, however, does not reveal the exact situation, 
even as far as these selected groups are concerned, 
since carpet, woolen, and knitting mills claim the 
greater part of the children in low-grade skilled 
industries. These industries are not as desirable as 
many of the other low-grade industries, such as 
jewelry, pamphlet binding, machine operating, and 
work with toys, in which children under sixteen are 
not received. 

Should we classify all of the mills with the low- 
grade skilled industries, we should find 69 per cent. 
of the children in these undesirable industries, and 
but 26 per cent. in the low-grade skilled industries.” 

It is essential, even at the expense of time and 
space, to understand the grade of work required in 

the various occupations of the several industries, 
_ before we can know what it means for the child to 
be employed in the unskilled or low-grade skilled 
industry, and to be excluded from the high-grade 
skilled industry, during the years of adolescence. 

Unskilled industries are here arbitrarily classified 
as those in which the work is the repetition of a 
single or simple operation, easily learned in a short 
time, and in which the knowledge of one part is not 
essential to that of another. Consequently the 
grade of ability and responsibility required is low, 
and the wages correspondingly low.* Such indus- 
tries have been subdivided, for convenience, into 
three groups: juvenile employments, factories re- 
quiring unskilled work, and mills. The former is an 
employment in which children only are wanted, 
because physical development is a disadvantage. 

Hence they remain for two or three years at the most, 
on account of the low wages paid. Among these 
industries are department stores, messenger service, 
and errand work in offices and small stores. It is 
true that in the mills or factories, classified as un- 
skilled, the children perform the most unskilled 
work, and that there may be a few advanced positions 
which are desirable; but the work of the lower occu- 
pations is of such a character that it does not serve 
as a training, and seldom leads up to the skilled 
occupation. The routine tending of a machine or 
speed alone counts, and one occupation is often as 
lucrative as another.‘ 

Among the low-grade skilled industries, the mill 
industries are similar in character and influence to 
those of the unskilled industries; but the difference 
exists in the cleaner and more desirable 
conditions of work, in the greater care 
required in similar processes, and in the 
existence of a large number of skilled 
occupations in the industry into which 
the ambitious employe may force himself. 
Consequently, the grade of employes is 
higher, children under sixteen are being 
refused more and more, employes con- 
stantly endeavor to pass from the mill of 
lower grade to that of the higher, and the 
wages for similar occupations are greater. 

The factory group of this class is of 
distinctly higher grade than in the un- 
skilled industries. But it should be again 
sub-divided; since some of these industries 
are more desirable than others, and the 
less desirable class alone is open to the 
child under sixteen. The work in the low- 
grade skilled factories, in comparison with 
the factories of the unskilled group, is 
rather that of running a machine than 
simply tending one, since the manage- 
ment requires a greater knowledge and 
greater skill or care. Thus we find that 
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a girl;who”makes underwear, or gloves, or vamps of 
shoes, must have greater skill and must be more 
careful and responsible than one who feeds paper 
into an envelope machine, or makes a paper box 
by machine. Similarly, a boy who burnishes or 
heels a shoe is not to be compared with one who 
feeds tin into a can cutter. In hand work the 
difference is also apparent. The girl who burnishes 
or solders a link of a watch chain requires a greater 
deftness and care than one who dips chocolates or 
packs candy or crackers. In the less desirable low- 
grade industries there may be departments at the 
top requiring a much higher grade of skill, or even 
those in‘ which the occupation may be termed 
skilled. But in the more desirable class the skill 
required in the occupation varies, and the knowledge 
of one grade may lead to advancement to a higher 
grade in the same industry or in other industries, 
with a corresponding increase in wages. Expert 
work in the occupation may in time mean recognition 
as an expert, with advantageous results. Examples 
of such industries are those in which the running of 
a power stitching machine is an occupation. Thus 
girls often learn to operate a power stitching machine 
in a hosiery or knitting mill, and pass into the shoe 
business to make linings or vamps, where the pay is _ . 
much better. A man in a chair factory becomes 
acquainted with woods and the simple principles of 
wood working, and may soon become a cabinet 
maker or a wood-worker in some other skilled 
trade. 

These low-grade skilled industries do not require 
a knowledge of all processes to be a first-class work- 
man nor do the operations require a great amount of 
skill, and they are usually learned in a few months at 


'The number of children found in the various industries 
thru our investigations are as follows: Unskilled industries,— 
juvenile, 413; mills, 2,387; factories, 709. Low-grade skilled 
industries,—mills, 1786; factories, 1862. High-grade skilled 
industries,—shops of mechanical trades, ete., 900. Total, 
9,057. 


°These estimates are made on the number of children found 
in the industries during our investigation. The percentages 
are borne out by the returns from schooling certificates, 
and the proportion of employers who will and will not receive 
the eid ender sixteen or under eighteen. 


*For a discussion of the three grades of occupations in the 
various industries, see the Appendix to the volume on ‘‘Em- 
ployes and Wages,” Federal Census, 1900. 


‘These industries include cotton mills, can, rivet, and stud, 
cork, thread and twine, glue, confectionery, and paper 
factories, and all kinds of assembling and packing. 
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the most. Here lies the distinction between this 
grade of industry and the high grade skilled industry.” 
In the latter, a high-grade of skill is required in any 
one occupation, and must be acquired by some years 
of training or experience. Or an acquaintance by the 
employe with one occupation in the industry is often 
essential to the knowledge of another, while skill in 
all parts of the business must be had by a large 
number of employes. Such were formerly the re- 
quirements in many of the industries which the 
introduction of specialized work and machines has 
reduced to a second grade. Thus the shoe business 
may be a high grade of industry to the boy who 
forces his way from machine to machine; and it 
might be so classed, were it not that the great 
majority of workers remain content with a knowledge 
of one operation, due to the greater wage received 
by virtue of greater speed, as in many other occupa- 
tions. Most mechanical trades have passed or are 
passing thru a similar evolution. This classification 
has grouped such trades as high class, regardless of 
the number of employes who are in a low-grade 
occupation, for two reasons: because there are more 
apprentices in such trades, and because the oppor- 
tunity for the ambitious individual to pick up a 
trade and force his way to the top is greater. 

Our investigations have shown, therefore, that 
the grades of industry entered by the child between 
fourteen and sixteen are of the lowest order. What 
we have found to be the effect upon the development 
of the child and upon his industrial career, is to be 
the burden of this discussion. 
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Handicraft and F.ducation. 
By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


The annual report of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, of Boston, which has just been issued, con- 
tains material that easily prompts moralizing on the 
value to general education of the rapidly growing 
handicraft movement in this country. The day of a 
thoroly rationalized training of head, heart, and 
hand is approaching. For some years many of us 
have been preaching, in season and out of season, 
the necessity of harmonizing the common school 
instruction in drawing and design with that in man- 
ual training. These, obviously, should not be 
‘separate departments. Either is incomplete without 
the other. The task of designing without, executing 
the designs in the material is comparatively profitless; 
making things without preliminary consideration of 
design, in terms of simple, universal principles,, leads 
generally to ugly results. The plan needs to be 
proved by the execution, the execution by constant 
reference to the plan. 

Clearly, then, the two departments, which in most 
school systems are more or less distinct, should be 
united. All instruction furthermore, at least in the 
lower grades, should, so many of us believe, be 
devoted to learning the elements of the simple handi- 
crafts rather than to trades involving the use of 
complex machinery. The child in his development 
repeats the epochs of civilization. The course of 
instruction in manual training obviously should 
conform in general outlines to the great culture 
epochs. Such arts as men practiced in the Homeric 
age befit the years just before adolescence; for still 
younger children, the occupations of the savage 
races. 

The greatest practical difficulty, unquestionably, 
in the way of the establishment of such a conception 
of manual training has been the lack of any con- 


"In the low-grade skilled industry are included woolen mills, 
hosiery and. knitting mills, factories for making ready-made 
garments, rubber shoes, leather binding, pamphlet binding, 
wooden boxes and toys, boots and shoes, and jewelry. In 
the high-grade skilled group are all kinds of mechanical trades, 
and custom order work. 
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siderable body of teachers competent to put the 
instruction upon so broad a basis, involving good 
understanding of artistic principles, good taste, and 
at the same time mechanical ability. While a fair 
number of supervisors and teachers of art and of 
manual training meet all these requirements, a great 
many others do not. 

Now the remarkable progress of the handicraft 
movement in this country is evidence that this lack 
is certain to be made good in the near future. All 
apart from the making and selling of goods to a 
public in which a demand for the hand-made in pre- 
ference to machine-made is, beginning to be felt, 
professional practice of the applied arts by thousands 
of persons thruout the country—many of them 
already teachers—must be creating a class of persons 
with just the qualifications necessary for rational- 
izing the study of manual training. Opportunities 
to learn time-honored crafts are being multiplied on 
every hand. There are now upwards of 150 handi- 
craft societies in the United States, little groups of 
workers associated in production of articles which 
in Morris’ phrase, they know to be useful, and be- 
lieve to be beautiful. Very many art teachers and 
supervisors are enrolled in their membership; others 
of the same occupation are coming and will come 
from their ranks. 

The Society of Arts and Crafts, with headquarters 
in Boston, is probably in membership and accom- 
plishments the most important of all these organiza- 
tions—just as Massachusetts for economic reasons, 
has thus far given more generous support to the 
handicraft enthusiasm than has been shown in any 
other State. More than forty* arts and crafts 
societies have been organized within the borders of 
the Bay State. At St. Louis, the Boston society, 
with a national membership and with universal 
standards that have commanded the respect of the 
strongest workers everywhere, had the gratification 
of seeing more than two-thirds of all the prizes in the 
applied arts division awarded to its members. © The 
secretary of the Society was head of this division at 
the Exposition, and in various other ways the Boston 
—e— was recognized as the foremost of its - 

ind. 

This reputation is being sustained. Recent visi- 
tors from England, surveying the attractive head- 
quarters and salesrooms in Park Street, have ex- 
claimed that Great Britain, the scene of the labors 
of Ruskin and Morris, has nothing to equal the ex- 
hibits of the Society of Arts and Crafts. So that 
this association, which is about to celebrate its tenth 
anniversary next winter with a big international 
exhibition at Copely Hall, may no doubt be taken as 
representative of the handicraft movement at its 
present best, and the effect that it is having locally 
and nationally upon current education is likely to be 
cumulative. 

Among members of the society are many teachers 
and other persons specially interested in educational 
affairs. The president is H. Langford Warren, 
professor of architecture in Harvard University. 
One of the vice-presidents is C. Howard Walker, 
principal of the School of Design connected with the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a man who has had 
large influence upon the teaching of art in this 
country. On the membership committee is Mrs. J. 
J. Storrow, wife of Mr. Storrow of the Boston School 
Board, who has been so devoted a friend of the 
‘educational centers” in the New England metrop- 
opolis. In the list of associate or supporting, mem- 
bers are Joseph Lee, responsible for much of the 
development of school playgrounds and summer 
instruction in Boston; Percival Lowell, professor 
of astronomy at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and broadly interested in all questions 
of the higher education; Charles Eliot Norton, pro- 
fessor emeritus of the history of the fine arts at 
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Harvard, personal friend for many years of John 
Ruskin and lately editor of his letters. The working, 
or craftsmen members include Arthur W. Dow of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, whose work 
there, and previously at Pratt Institute has been 
described in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; Laurin H. Martin, 
teacher of metal work in the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Denman W. Ross, whose classes in 
design at Harvard have annually attracted teachers 
from all over the country; J. Frederick Hopkins, 
director of drawing in the Boston public schools; 
Wendell Volk, for some time instructor in weaving 
at Teachers College, New York, and many others 
who are engaged in practical school work. 


Furthermore, altho the Society of Arts and Crafts 
conducts no school of its own as yet—I understand 
there are ambitious plans in consideration—it has 
for several years offered to craftsmen a clearing 
house of such character that it has been helpful to all 
teachers of design and manual work associated with 
it. In the broadest possible sense it has been teach- 
ing, thru the high standard set by its jury, just what 
a piece of handwork should be. The constant aim 
of the men who pass on every article offered as a 
basis of membership or for exhibition and sale is to 
inculeate the lesson that every craftsman must 
appreciate the value of simple design and that the 
desire for over-ornamentation and specious origi- 
nality must, so far as possible, be checked—a lesson 
that needs certainly to be apprehended in every 
school-room where youthful enthusiasts undertake 
to do book covers, wall papers, or bent iron work. 
The jury of the Society of Arts and Crafts in this 
year’s report givesS to contending contributors such 
advice as this: ‘‘ We strongly recommend that most 
of the workers for the salesroom learn to draw; that 
they attempt less ambitious flights and confine their 
attention to the skilful adaptation of old forms be- 
fore they launch into a sea of new ideas for which 
they are unprepared; that they learn to appreciate 
such elemental factors as simple line borders, repeats 
of units (and the placing of foci) before they attempt 
so-called rhythmical combinations of lines which are 

-not always successfully achieved by masters of 
design; in fact that they learn how to walk well 
before they attempt to fly.”’ 

The existence of a salesroom in the fashionable 
trading district in one of our largest cities, to gain 
admission to which the outsider must conform to 
exacting but absolutely reasonable standards of 
artistic and practical excellence, constitutes in itself 
a valuable school of handicraft open to everybody. 
In no way, it would seem, could a teacher of art or 
manual training be more readily assured that he is 
keeping up with his profession, that he is at least on 
a level with craftsmen who are making their living 
from the practice of one of the applied arts, than by 
himself becoming a contributor to such an exhibition 
as that of the Society of Arts and Crafts. 


The inducements, as presented by the statements 
of sales in the report are of a character to make 
many a teacher sit up and think whether a meager 
salary could not be supplemented by outside work 
that, seriously pursued, would be profitable both in 
a financial and in a professional sense. In 1904 the 
Society of Arts and Crafts sold for the benefit of its 
members, articles which brought a total of $13,396.84. 
This amount, in the year 1905, increased to $37, 137,- 
74. Sales were made during the year for 167 mem- 
bers ranging in amount, for the year’s business, from 
one dollar to $6,973.11, with an average of $222.45 
per member. In 1904 the largest sale to the credit 
of any contributor was $3,213.69 and the average 
stood at $126.40. Most of this money went directly 
to the craftsmen, a small commission being charged 
for the support of the salesroom. 


Such a creditable volume of sales has been made 
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possible by the existence of an ever-increasing public 
demand for hand-made articles. This is being met 
by a membership scattered all over the country, for 
the Society aims not to be merely a local arts and 
crafts association for Boston. A majority of the 
contributors naturally come from the immediate 
neighborhood, but many craftsmen of more distant 
localities find it of advantage to be connected with 
the Society of Arts and Crafts. Thus, of the mem- 
bers elected in 1905 sixty-one are residents of Boston, 
sixty-seven of Massachusetts outside of Boston, four 
live in Rhode Island, three each come from New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, two 
from Connecticut, and one each from Maine, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, the District of Columbia, and England. 

That the movement for trade schools in Massa- 
chusetts, which Governor Douglas has so heartily 
helped along, and which has already been referred to 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, is the direct outgrowth of 
an agitation started by the Society of Arts and 
Crafts is perhaps not so generally known. Early in 
1905 at the suggestion of Henry Lewis Johnson, of 
the University Press, and editor of the magazine, 
Printing Art, the council of the society appointed a 
special committee to see what could be done to help 
give a right direction to technical education in the 
Commonwealth. This committee, composed of Mr. 
Johnson, Frederic Allen Whiting, secretary of the 
Society, and Robert D. Andrews, added to itself 
Robert A. Woods of the South End House and 
arranged for a large conference at the Exchange 
Club. Out of this meeting came a permanent com- 
mittee of which Mr. Johnson was chairman and an 
energetic propaganda, resulting in the appointment 
of a special commission by Governor Douglas. The 
effect has been cumulative all thru. Artists and 
art teachers as well as practical manufacturers have 
interested themselves. 

Other plans affecting the character of technical 
education in Massachusetts and, thereafter, every 
other State of the Union, are now under consideration. 
Some of them will doubtless mature, for the Society 
of Arts and Crafts has shown itself capable of exert- 
ing a force in the community at large. It is an 
association that does things. 

The pedagogical significance of the ever growing 
power of such an organization—and this is only one 
of many arts and crafts societies—is self-evident. 
However desirable it may be on purely pedagogical 
grounds to base school instruction upon principles of 
handicraft, the practical exemplification of the con- 
ception is difficult, if not impossible, in a community 
where the handicrafts are extinct or moribund. The 
teaching in such a locality always encounters the 
objection that it is impractical; that by it, no one will 
be helped to earn a living. But, fortunately for the 
preservation of our sense of the beautiful, for the 
conservatism of what was most precious in the past 
adjusted to what is fittest in the present, it is being 
proved to-day by such organizations as the Society 
of Arts and Crafts that the rise of the machine power 
has not killed out for all time the ancient and 
honorable hand industries of the race. Just as when, 
in the course of evolution, the appearance of a new 
order of creation, as the mammals after the reptiles 
and birds, has not meant that all the reptiles and 
birds were to be destroyed, but that they should 
rather continue to thrive in a subordinate capacity, 
so the arts and crafts which, when sincerely practiced, 
present beauties that are foreign to the more rigid 
productions of the machine, now seem to be destined 
to persist thru all time. Education which will 
always be conservative in the sense of leading the 
individual as he requires the strength over the trail 
of evolution is necessarily specially interested in the 
growth of a healthy handicraft movement in this 
country. 
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Fxamples for Algebra Review. 


It is often advantageous to test pupils’ knowledge, or rather 
to afford them an opportunity to test it for themselves, in 
order that you and they may be sure how thoroly grounded 
they are in the principles which must be mastered for clear 
understanding of algebra. The exercises given below are 
intended for this purpose, as well as to supplement the 
problems and exercises found in the text-books in use in the 
various schools. 


(Continued from Tue Scuoou Journau of June 23.) 


Exercise VI. Multiplication. 
I. Find the numerical values of 
1, (a—b)? + (b—c)? + (c—a)’, if a=1, b=0, and c=—1. 
2. pa—(b—c) t*+ } b— (ca) b+ J e—(a—) | * if a=1, 
b=, and c=5. 
8. 4b(b—a) —35| ta—4b— 1 j 3a—(7a—4b) ac if a=2, 
and b=—}. 
4. a(a—b)(a—c) j ¥ (2a? + 3b + 4e( X yla tb) y(a +e) t if 
a=3, b=—2, and c=1. 
5. (a®—b®—3c*) + | 4(1+abe) , if a=--1, b=-2 
c= —}., 
6H {5b —ct)—a?} —/ { 3[a(a*—c')—1] |, if a=4, b= 
—5, c= —3. 
Il. Multiply 
1. a+b by b—c. 
2. 3a+2c—3b by 3a+ 2b. 
3. 2?+2y? by x + 2y. 
4. 2—2z7+4 by r+a. 
5. a’—a‘b+a‘b? by a—b. 
6. 2?+2—3 by 2?+2—4. 
7. 2—7x+5 by 2?—22x+4+3. 
8. xt+7x*y—B8r’y’—13zy* + 5y* by 6x?y—3y'x. 
9. 2°+a'—az (2° +a") by z*+a'—az (x +a). 
10. (a’—3a+2)? by a?+6a+4+1. 
11. w2—hr+4% by 4242. 
12. $a’+4a+1 by 4a—t}. 
13. 42°—3xr+} by 2+}. 
14. j22—zy+ #y? by 42—4y. 
15. 2°—4x?y—3y> by 242—hy?. 
16. $a°—22? + 42—9 by 42’—2 +3. 
iy. atyty §by zi_y}- 
18. atatht +s by a? +0). 
19. 7x'—3y} + 2aty) by 6x?—2y4 + 7xby?. 
20. a™+y" by z"+y”. 
21. a™—2c" by a—c". 
ef" Pe by ab. 
i te a 
24, gh Ot yt- bP py 2I—y?, 
25. a” ™ bY! cPby grr ter, 


26. a” tb" x oP te xc"? ad? xd" a? 


III. Solve 


1. If wine be worth 2 dollars a gallon, what is the price of 
x gallons? 


2. A person bought z yards of cloth at y dollars a yard. 
How much did he pay for the cloth? 


3. A person bought a picture and a frame, the price of the 
picture being double that of the frame. If the frame was 
worth z dollars, what was the price of the picture? 
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4. Aiszyearsold. B is two-thirds of that age. 
is he? 

5. If x dollars be the wages of a man, and y dollars that of 
woman, for a day, how much will 10 men and 6 women earn 
in 3 days? 


6. A farmer sold 9 horses and 7 cows. If the value of a 
horse was twice as much as that of a cow, and that of a cow 
was z dollars, what was the value of the whole? 


How old 


7. A and B each make 30 aims at a target. A makes z 
hits and B twice as many misses. Find the number of hits 
and misses of each. 


8. AandB oy at bowls. A bets B 3 dollars to 2 upon 
every game. If A plays x games and gains y games how 
much does he win? 


9. If x be the digit in the place of units and y the digit in 
the place of tens, what is the number? What will it be, if the 
digits be inverted? 


10. A certain number consists of two digits whose sum is 
8. If x be the digit in the place of units, what is the number? 


1. A certain number consists of two digits whose sum is 
8. If x be the digit in the place of units, what is the number? 


11. If x yards be the length of the side of a square, how 
much ground does it contain? 


12. The length of a rectangular court is x yards and its 
breadth y yards. If the length be increased 3 yards, and the 
breadth diminished by the same, what will its area be? 


13. A detachment from an army was marching in a regular 
column with 5 men more in depth than in front. Supposing 
there were z men in front, how many men were there in the 
detachment? 


14. The sum of the squares of two numbers is 65. 
of the numbers be z, what is the other? 


If one 


15. A person has a certain number of dollars which he tries 
to arrange in the form of a square. If he puts z dollars ona 
side, he has 116 over. If he puts y dollars on a side, he wants 
25 to complete the square. How many dollars has he in terms 
of x and in terms of y? ' 


16. An officer can form his men into a hollow square ’'5 
deep. If there be z men in a full row, how many men are 
there in the regiment? 


17. The hands of a watch are together between 5 and 6 
o’clock. If the hour hand has passed over x minute marks 
since it was 5, how many minute marks has the minute hand 
passed over? 


_18. Two-fifths of A’s money is equal to B’s, and seven- 
ninths of B’s money is equal to C’s. If A has z dollars, how 
many has C? 


19. A man leaves his property to be divided between his 
wife, his two sons, and three daughters as follows: adaughter 
is to have z dollars, a son is to have twice as much as a daugh- 
ter, and the wife 500 dollars more than all the five children 


together. What is the amount of the property left? 
ANSWERS. 
I. 1.6. 2. 59. 3. —74. 4. +180 or +60. 5. +3-or 
+. 6: lier 7. 


II. 1. ab—ac—be+b*?. 2. 9a’—3ab + 6ac—6b? + 4be. 3. 
rt42Qx’y+2ry?+4y*, 4. 2'—2e5—2azr?+4r+4a. 5. a&—2a° 
b+2a'b2—a'h*, 6. 2'+22°—6x2—7r4+12. 7. 25—2ar'—4z° 
+192?—31r+15. 8. 62x%y + 3925y?—692'y>—54z5y! + 6922y° 
—l5zy. 9. x*—2ax'+ 2a*x®—2at+'+ 2a°x'—2a'z+a*. 10. 
a®—22a‘ + 60a°—55a7+12a+4. 11. $2°+/432’—fa+ 4. 12. 
ta®@—,,07+ gya—ys. 18. fa°—Ifa?+44r+h. 14. fa'—rz’y 
+ 4ry’—2y®, 15. 22°—aty—tay2—3or’yr ty. 16. 
xi+ 20 73—S5 ¢ 24+ 102—27. 
18. ai+azxi +162}. 

19. 49r%y$ + 142y + 422°—9r$y3—142}y3—18 & dy3—4 x hy! 


jr} 


17. xtzyt+arty $—2tyj—y. 


man 


ey 9 Petey ty" "* 21. 07 eh 
2ac*+2c™", 22. a"b*—a""b3 +0". 23. a™*—a 9 * 4 
epee 26 VyP?—z! yt PPty?t, 25. 


a™p?*1,2?-1 26. (abed)” *?. 

III. 1. 22 dollars. 2. zy dollars. 3. 2x dollars. 4. §z 
years. 5. 30x+18y dollars. 6. 25x dollars. 7. A makes z 
hits and 30—z misses; B makes 2x misses and 30 —2z hits. 
8. 2y—3 (e<—y)=5y—3z dollars. 9. 10y+z2z; 10xz+y. 10. 
80—9x. 11. 2? square yards. 12. ry—3x+3y—9 square 
yards. 13. v’+5a. 14. V65—z?. 15. a?+116; y2—25. 16. 
ve— (s—10)*= 202—100. 17. 25+, or 12%, 18 g52 
19. 14%+500 dollars. 
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Teachers Magazine has fully realized its ambition 
of being at once the most beautiful, most helpful, 
and most popular periodical published in the interest 
of teachers in the elementary schools. In working 
out its ideals it has had, and continues to have, the 
hearty support of the leading educators of the coun- 
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Some of the Department FE.ditors 


try. A departure decided upon for the new year 
beginning in September, 1906, is to have all the more 
important departments in charge of special editors 
whose names will command respect and who will 
supply the most practical material from their own 
school experiences, The portraits on these two 
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of Teachers Magazine for 1906-7 


pages show ten of these editors. Besides these 
there are assisting in the work, Miss Alice T. Rey- 
nolds, Supervisor of the Primary Schools of New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Jacques W. Redway; Miss Bertha 
Bush, of Iowa; Mr. Thomas E. Sanders, of Tennessee; 
Miss Agnes C. Gormley, of Rhode Island; and 
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Prof. W. E. D. Scott; the famous ornithologist 
Subscribers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL may obtain 
a copy of the June number of this attractive publica- 
tion by writing to the publishers, A. S. Barnes & 
Co.; 11-15 East Twenty-fourth Street, New. York; 
mentioning that they are readers of this Journal. 

















Notes of New Books. 


The market is being swamped with books on country life, 
some of them practical, more of them interesting but of little 
value to one who must make the pleasures of life outside the 
large city pay for themselves. Of particular interest to 
women, since it shows what a woman can do towards making 
a home in the country self-supporting in little ways that are 

uite within the limit of her strength, is A Srtr-SuprporTING 

omeE, by Kate V. Saint Maur. The author made the plunge, 
and before she knew it she was getting on swimmingly. er 
experiences in raising and disposing of her poultry, her rab- 
bits, honey, and kittens make very enjoyable reading, while 
the book is a sufficient guide for the = in finding, laying 
out, and making financially — e a country home. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.75 net.) 


A Summer IN THE AppLe TREE, by Ella Partridge Liprett, 
is the story of four delightful children who kept a tiny hostelry 
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possessions, important data regarding States and Territories, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution. 

One of the best recommendations that EssENTIALS oF 
Unirep States History could have is the fact that it follows 
out so closely the ideas advocated by the American Peace 
Society. That influential society has given its approval to 
the exaltation of the victories of peace, the greater brevity of 
description of battles and racy operations, and the ade- 
quate recognition of the orderly development of civilization, 
commerce, science, education, and social institutions. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. Price, 90 cents.) 


For the desk of the teacher. and alsothe high school student, 
the Stupent’s Sranparp Dictionary will be found to possess 
special fitness. It is a volume of less than a thousand pages 
and yet gives the orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and 
etymology of over 60,000 words. It has an appendix of 
proper names, foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc. There are 
1,225 illustrations. e editor of this compact volume is 
James C. Firnald, who assisted in the preparation of the 
famous ‘‘Standard Dictionary.” 





in the midst of a New England apple orchard, one — 
summer vacation. - Numerous unexpected visitors } 
come to the inn, and breathless adventures follow 
on their heels. Thru the medium of a Japanese 
playfellow whose fate is mysteriously linked with 
the disappearance of a teak-wood cabinet, little 
Japanese legends are interwoven with the tale. 

One chapter contains an out-of-door play, which 
could easily be performed by a group of clever 
youngsters. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.25.) 





BretwrEEen Two Masters, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr.—Harvey Phelps, a fine example of athletic man- | 
hood, clean and wholesome in mind as in body, finds | 
himself at the close of his college course, face toface | 
with the modern business world, his niche all pre- | 

ared for him in the prosperous and old estab- | 
fished firm of his uncle whom he is to succeed and | 
whose millions he is expected to multiply, a feat 
for which his natural aptitude for business and | 
love of action and overcoming obstacles, eminently | 
fits him. Familiarity with the workings of the 
system dampens his ardor and encouraged by his | 
friend, a young minister who views modern busi- 
ness methods as utterly selfish and brutal, Harvey | 
upsets all the nicely arranged plans of his relatives | 
for his temporal prosperity and welfare, and goesin | 
for the higher life non g shite. under the wing | 
of his clericalfriend. Afterinnocently and uninten- | 
tionally damaging the reputation of one girl and 
knocking down two men, he comes to the con- | 
clusion that philanthropy is not exactly his forte | 
either. The reader is now regaled with the spec- | 
tacle of a tug of war between the minister on one 
hand fighting for what he thinks is the right, and 
whose faith in Harvey is not lessened, and the 
relatives on the other, trying to win him back to 
Mammon. Golf tournaments, billiards, yachting, 
dinners, and charming girls are the weapons of 
Mammon, while abnegation of temporal things and 
settlement work as practiced by Diana Newton, 
are the clerical friend’s weapons. After considerable 
vacillating, the hero decides to give up business 
and go in for the betterment of the world. His 
quest for a wife is as difficult a problem for the 
young man as his quest for a career, but he finally 
combines the two by marrying Diana, much to the 
chagrin of a pretty and fascinating little cynic who 
was not in sympathy with settlement work, etc. 
The characters are charming, each in his own way, 
and the dialog, piquant and witty. The question 
of ‘‘tainted money’’ comes in naturally and the dis- 
cussion of various problems of a sociological nature 
interestingly handled from the standpoints of the 
various characters. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


EssENTIALS OF Unitrep States History, by 
Willam A: Mowry, Ph. D., and Blanche S. Mowry, 
is a brief and simple text-book well adapted to 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. ll. dry 
and technical matter has been eliminated, while 
considerable space has been given to the personal- 
ities of noted men, to vivid descriptions of the 
mode of living in the important periods of history, 
and to the progress of the arts of peace. The sum- 
maries at the ends of the chapters are concise 
reviews of the essential points. 

The work is illustrated thruout with attractive 
and valuable views of historic places, scenes bear- 
ing on the life of the people during different periods 
of history, and portraits of important men. The 
maps, both colored and black and white, are 
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clear cut and effective. In addition there is in- 
cluded a list of books for supplementary reading 
grouped by historical periods and by subject 
matter, a chronology, a table of our colonia] 


Floor Plan of the new Waverley School at Watertown Mass. 
Front elevation and description of this building were published in 


THE ScHoou Journat last week. 
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Pin ponte this work the fifty-four works required to be 
read by students before or after admission to college (’94- 
1900) were carefully examined for important words. The 
“‘reformed”’ spelling is indicated—an important feature since 
the co-operation of Mr. Carnegie is likely to give it a great 
impulse. The pronunciation is given in the letters of the 
alphabet of the American Philological Association. 1n the 
definitions the most common meaning is given first; in many 
cases there is a discussion of the synonyms and antonyms 
employed in the definitions. The correct use of prepositions 
is indicated by examples. There is an interesting discussion 
of rules for the compounding of words. The new s saree ¢ of 
chemical words (bromin, chlorid, morphin, etc.,) adopted by 
the Association for Advancement of Science is employed. 

_. These are but part of tbe many excellent features apparent; 
it is plainly a dictionary prepa-ed for constant band use by 
students, teachers, and others and deserves high words of 
es} its merits are indisputable. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 


There is greater need as civilization advances for a more 
specific knowledge of the mechanism of the body. The 
lessening of the death rate arises from the larger knowledge 
already obtained. Travelers in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
China, and other partially civilized countries tell us that they 
are at once appealed to to cure the diseases that are such a 
manifest affliction. There is a firm belief that civilized 
people possess curative knowledge. In fact, is not this their 
distinguishing characteristic? 

A volume by Dr. A. B. Jamison, entitled Inrrsttnau ILLs, 
is wholly devoted to the troubles that affect the digestive 
apparatus—such as chronic constipation, indigestion, auto- 
genetic poisons, diarrhoea, piles, etc. He is a well-known 
practitioner in New York who has made a life-long study of 
these ills, and has set forth his views with earnestness and 
cleverness. He has no nostrum to propose, but advocates 
almost solely the use of the internal bath. As constipation 
is one of the serious troubles of civilized man his book must 
be looked upon as a valuable contribution; the class.of persons 
who take little exercise will find it contains suggestions of 
priceless value. (A. B. Jamison, New York. $2.00.) 


The lessons of the Interstate School of Correspondence, 
affiliated with Northwestern University, Evanston and 
Chicago, course of study in primary methods have been 
bound in two fine books aggregating over six hundred pages. 
There are in the volumes six lithographed full-page engrav- 
ings illustrating the lesson in drawing, and twenty-five excel- 
lent full-page half-tones, having for their subjects various 

hases of child life. The illustrations are really noteworthy, 
a pace with the exceptional quality of text matter. 
his course of study is one of the most important ever 
issued by any school or any publishing firm and is destined 
to lighten the burdens of thousands of primary teachers. 
The lessons cannot well be compared with other works pre- 
pared to cover the same ground, as even a brief examination 
will disclose. The usual volume on school methods is a 
small book whose range is from first grade to eighth, with 
the greater portion devoted to sen es the space given 
to each year is necessarily condensed, and much of such a 
text is deeply psychological. In our text, difficult technical 
terms are avoided as much as possible, and a is 
reduced to its simple application to primary needs. 


Paul Elder and Company announce the immediate publi- 
cation of a work on the San Francisco disaster, San Fran- 
cisco THRU EARTHQUAKE AND Fire, by Charles Keeler. Mr. 
Keeler hurried to San Francisco from his home in nearby 
Berkeley the morning of the earthquake, to take active part 
in the relief work. e stayed thru all the days of the con- 
flagration and first reorganization. His San Francisco anp 
THEREABOUTS, published recently, was devoted to San 
Francisco in the days of her prosperity, and the present work 
will be a strange and unusual complement. 

The — have secured rights to a number of copy- 
_ photographs, and will illustrate the book with a series 
of plates nae | the results of the earthquake, the burnin; 
city, the ruins, the relief work, and reorganization. Seve 
are from the famous Pillsbury series, and others are by such 
artists as Oscar Maurer, O. V. Lange, and H. S. Hooper. 

The book was undertaken by the publishers as a last pro- 
duction from San Francisco; for the Company shared the 
common lot of San Francisco firms in the late disaster, and 
owing to the complete loss of their manufacturing facilities 
will move their business at once to New York City in order 
to reprint and bring out this new publication for the fall 
season. The production of San Francisco Toru Eartu- 
QUAKE AND Fire was conceived to serve as an evidence that 
facilities for good book work still remain in the San Francisco 
Bay*region. They confess, however, to many amusing (can 
they be termed such?) difficulties in the process of manufac- 
ture, and the completion of the edition will be greeted with 
relief. The price of the book will be 75 cents net, postage, 5 
cents; orders may be sent to their temporary office, Room 3, 
Eastman Building, Berkeley, California. 


Fox, Duffield & Company. publish Okakura-Kakuzo’s latest 
work, ‘‘The Book of Tea.” Okakura-Kakuzo has a most 
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interesting personality. He is one of the few Japanese in 
America who wear the native dress, and he comes into the 
office of his publisher dressed in gorgeous robes of silk; but 
his books are written in English— luent, picturesque, and 
vivid. ‘‘The Book of Tea’ is an interpretation of the 
Japanese character as revealed in the tea-cult, and invests 
the cup that cheers with new and pleasing qualities. 





The Hackley Manual Training School Catalog. 


An interestin ant artistic catalog of the Hackley Manual 
Training School of Muskegon, Mich., has recently been pub- 
lished by the Board of Education. It is illustrated thruout 
with views of many parts of the different buildings and of the 
classes at work in the manual training room and gymnasium. 

The Hackley Training School is the finest of its kind in the 
United States and it is only fitting that.it should have such 
an excellent catalog. 





How a Great Drama is Staged. 

When the firm of Klaw & Erlanger signed the contract with 
Gen. Lew Wallace and the Harpers for the dramatic rights to 
The Prince or Inp14, they announced that they would make 
it one of the greatest dramatic productions ever seen, regard- 
less of labor or cost. Two years and a half of preparation and 
the expenditure of over $150,000 were required before the 
initial performance could be given. First the scenario had to 
be constructed and the action outlined and given to the 
dramatist, Joseph I. C. Clarke, to put in shape. The next 
step was to look up all historical detail. This was done under 
the expert — of a famous antiquarian at a tremendous 
expense. Then Thomas E. Ryan and Henry Emden, the 
most noted scenic artists in London, spent ten months plan- 
ning and painting the miniature scenes which would show 
exactly how the great stage pictures to be utilized in the 
mounting of the play would appear. These models were sent 
to America, where three artists worked from last July until 
the first of the year painting the scenes, in the construction of 
which is enough canvas, by actual computation, to make a 
canopy from roof to roof over nine long city blocks. Mean- 
while, the British Museum and other centers of information 
had been searched for authorities for costumes, armor, and 
other properties. 

Drawings of costumes were sent over here, where for many 
weeks ‘200 men and women labored on more than 800 cos- 
umes to be worn in the play by principals, chorus, dancers 
soldiers, Greeks, and Turks; while papier-mache models o 
armor and weapons were made from originals-in the collec- 
tions of London, Paris, and Berlin, and from these, complete 
outfits for 350 men were constructed in Paris. While all this 
was going on, the principals were busily rehearsing, and 8 
trained chorus was selected to render the music written for the 
play, by Prof. Horatio Parker of Yale University, the greatest 
authority on Oriental and Greek music in the world. 

This gives but a hint of the tremendous exertions necess 
to the staging of a marvelous spectacle. The Prince of Indis 
is a far more elaborate and expensive production than was 
Ben-Hur; the expense of staging this drama being estimated 
at $100,000. At the time this seemed an enormous outlay, 
but Ben-Hur is still playing to as large audiences as it did six 

ears ago, and holds the record for a weekly receipt of $32,000. 
he managers are confident of an equal if not a greater success 
for their new venture. 





Dr. Shift 
Now Gets Atone Wirnovt It. 

A physician says: ‘‘ Until last fall I used to eat meat for 
my breakfast and suffered with indigestion until the meat had 
passed from the stomach. 

‘‘Last fall I — the use of Grape-Nuts for breakfast and 
very soon found I could do without meat, for my body got all 
the nourishment necessary from the Grape-Nuts and since 
then I have not had any indigestion and am feeling better 
and have increased in —— 

‘*Since finding the benefit I derived from Grape-Nuts I have 
prescribed the food for all of my patients suffering from indi- 
gestion or over-feeding and also for those recovering from 
disease where I want a food easy to take and certain to digest 
and which will not overtax the stomach. 

‘‘T always find the results I look for when I prescribe Grape- 
Nuts. For ethical reasons please omit my name.’”’ Name 
given by mail by Postum Co., Battle Creek Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount of nutriment, and the 
easy digestion of Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of the wheat and barley 
goes through various processes of cooking, to perfectly change 
the starch into Dextrose or Post Sugar, in which state it is 
ready to be easily absorbed by the blood. The parts in the 
wheat and barley which Nature can make use of for rebuilding 
brain and nerve centers are retained in this remarkable food, 
and thus the human body is supplied with the powerful 
strength producers so easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or ten days. ‘‘There’s a 


reason. 
Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The recent announcement of the State 
Normal School of Bridgewater, Mass., 
marked the retirement of Principal A. G. 
Boyden after the remarkable record of 
fifty-six years’ service. The high esteem 
in which Mr. Boyden is held brought out 
many expressions of respect and love. 
Mr. Boyden will be succeeded by his son, 
A.C. Boyden. 


- Mr. Arthur Detmers, principal of the 
Lafayette High School, and one of the 
best known educational men of Buf‘alo, N. 
Y., has resigned his position to become a 
member of the faculty of the Hill School 
at Pottstown, Pa. r. Detmers’ resig- 
nation comes as a matter of regret to 
Buffalo people. He has been at the head 
of the school since it was opened, and to 
him and his efforts is due the efficient 
standing of the school at the present time. 


Mr. William P. Martin has been elected 
oe of the schools of Canton, 
a. 


Progress in Virginia. 

Nearly 300 school improvement leagues 
have been organized in Virginia as the 
result in great part of the work of the 
‘‘May campaign.” 

Superintendent Eggleston says that as 
a result of a recent act of the islature 
creating a fund of $50,000 to aid county 
high schools, there will be fully 150 new 
high schools in the country districts dur- 
ing the coming session. Indeed, there 
are only a few counties in the State which 
have not as yet signified their intention 
to take advantage of the act, and these, 
doubtless, will come in later. 


Supplement to the Mosely 
Commission. 

An important plan has been arranged 
by Mr. Alfred Mosely, of England, as a 
supplement to his educational commission 
to the United States in 1903. His scheme 
is to give those engaged in the teaching 
profession in his country, an opportunity 
to inspect and study on the spot, the 
American and Canadian educational sys- 
tems at a nominal cost, either indepen- 
dently or in small groups. The White 
Star and other lines in the Atlantic com- 
bine, the Cunard, and Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Companies, have d to 
carry the teachers across the Atlantic at 
a return fare of £5 at any period between 
November and March next. 

This means that the passengers will be 
carried free, and the cost of their food 
only will be charged against them. It is 

roposed that 500 teachers of both sexes, 
including professors, head masters, head 
mistresses, assistants, and all grades of 
public instructors from the universities 
down to the elementary schools shall be 
invited to make the visit. 

Mr. Mosely has arranged for the recep- 
tion of the teachers in America, and a 
program will be drawn up for their guid- 
ance. Prof. N. Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, New York, and 
Superintendent Maxwell, of the New 
York City Board of Education, are pre- 
paring itineraries for the visitors in ad- 
vance, and will give them all particulars 
of what to see and how to see it. 

Mr. Mosely, in speaking on the project, 
said: ‘‘We can learn a great deal from 
Americans on the methods of modern 
education. They are a long way ahead 
of us in commercial teaching, manual 
training, and instruction on practical sub- 





The value of antikamnia tablets con- 
sists in their —_ effect in alleviating 
the suffering of the patient while endeav- 
oring to rid himself of his neuralgia, 
rheumatism, fever, or la grippe. 6 
have, in short, in this drug a most useful 
antidote to the two great symptoms— 
pain and fever.—Medical Reprints, Lon- 
don, England. 


jects, and I would like as many British 
teachers as possible to go thru the univer- 
sities, secondary schools, and technical 
institutions of the United States, in order 
that they may get an idea of the systems 
pursued there. 

“T would eae. urge all local 
authorities and those responsible for edu- 
cation generally to take advantage of the 
great pee affordedthem. I ~— 
they will allow those in whose hands the 
education of the masses lies to gain the 
invaluable information thus opened to 
them at a nominal cost. It remains only 
for them to grant their teachers leave of 
absence, paying salaries meanwhile. The 
teachers will be able to live over there at 
practically the same cost as they do here, 
and traveling is quite as cheap. The 
generosity of the steamship companies 
should be acknowledged, and thanks are, 
especially due to Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, of 
the great shipping combine, Liverpool, 
who, having secured the concession om 
his own company, approached the others 
with the same object.” 


Canada’s Views on English Edu- 
cation Bill. 

The following letter from the Montreal 
Star is of general interest as showing how 
Canada views the Education Bill which 
is making such a stir in political and 
church circles in England: 

Altho we in Canada are not directly 
affected by the Education Bill now under 
discussion in the House of Commons in 
England, there is no doubt that many of 
us are watching its course with deep 
interest. I suppose it would be safe to 
say that, speaking generally, Anglicans 
are opposed to the Bill, and other Prot- 
estant communions are in favor of it. 

It occurs to me, however, that in the 
interests of the growing spirit of ‘‘Godl 
union and concord’”’ which found suc 
admirable expression in the recent words 
of the Bishop of Huron, addressed to the 
Presbyterian Synod at London, neither 
Anglicans nor others should conclude 
from the news items ae in the 
daily press that England is absolutely 
divided into two hostile camps waging an 
intermediate warfare concerning the 

uestion as to how the Gospel of Peace 
should be taught. 

It is true that the Bishop of London, at 
the great demonstration against the Bill 
in the Albert Hall, last month, declared 
that the Church of England was a unit on 
this question. But this statement be- 
longs to .that class of platform oratory 
which looks rather to popular effect, than 
to exact statement. at the Bishop’s 
words really mean is that the party lines 
are broken down with respect to the Bill, 
and that men so far apart in their theo- 
logical views as Lord Halifax and the 
Dean of Canterbury are able to agree in 
a against Mr. Birrell’s Education 

ill. 


But there is a very large and influential 
body of Anglicans who are in favor of the 
principle of the Bill, and there is a large 
and influential body of non-conformists 
represented by the British Weekly, who 
= in favor of some amendments to the 

ill. 

This, too, is the position of the Specia- 
tor. Week by week powerful but tem- 

orate articles appear on this subject 
in favor of concession in the interests of 
National peace and true religion. Nor 
have these efforts been unavailing. The 
suggestions of the Spectator have stimu- 
lated a large number of moderate-minded 
Anglican laymen, who have memorial- 
ized the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in the interests of harmony. They 
begin by stating that they “‘accept as 
being in accordance with the plain will of 
the people; the fundamental principle 
embodied in clause 1.”’ (i. e., the Bill in 


general). They then proceed to indicate- 
the amendments they desire. I need not 
occupy your space with these details, my 
object being simply to show that Anghi- 
cans are not united in blind opposition 
to a Bill whose only alternative would 
appear to be a oarely secular system of 
education. They conclude with the ex- 
pression of the hope ‘‘as loyal members. 
of the Church of England that her rulers. 
may, while accepting the Bill as a reason- 
able basis for settlement, be able to con- 
centrate their efforts on securing its 
amendment in these and other details, 
instead of proclaiming hostility to it as a 
whole.” j 
The chief mover in this important 
action is Mr. George Macmillan, a mem-- 
ber of the famous publishing firm, and. 
over two hundred names of men dis-- 
tinguished ih many walks of life are 
» sy to it, amongst them being that 
of Dr. Osler. On the other hand, a quite- 
similar movement is on foot amongst 
Non-conformists, and a Mr. A. R. Ford-- 
ham writes in encouraging terms with 
reference to the support it is receiving. 
« At least three of the bishops, viz., the- 
Bishops of Hereford, Carlisle, and Ripon, 
are in favor of the principle of the Bil 
and so far as educational matters are- 
concerned, the names of Percival and 
Diggle, are of far greater weight than. 
those of the Bishops of London and Bir-. 
mingham. The Bishop of Ripon (Boyd-- 
Carpenter), unites with a splendid oratory 
a strong common-sense. He contributes. 
an ye pe article to the current num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review, which will. 
well repay perusal by all who desire clear- 
light rather than oratorical fireworks upon 
the question of ‘‘undenominational reli-- 
gion.” 
European Post-Graduate Study.. 
In his ‘‘Men of To-day” series in Har- 
- Whee’ Charles Johnston takes as 
is subject for the June 23 issue President 
Hadley of Yale University, whom he 
quotes as giving some timely and valuable - 
advice on the question of post-graduate 
study in Europe. ‘‘When a student 
comes to me after graduation and asks: 
for my advice,” said the president of 
Yale, ‘‘I first find out how much time he- 
has to spare. Let us say he can give two 
years to further study. I can hardly 
advise him to go to Oxford or one of the 
other English universities, because in. 
two years he could not really find his way 
into the spirit of the life there. If he has- 
a defined purpose, if he has specialized on 
any one subject, I advise him to look up 
the courses of the German universities, 
and it very often happens that he finds. 
the best provision made for him at Berlin. 
But it must not be forgotten that France 
is very strong in certain directions, and if 
my students wished to follow these, I: 
should probably advise him to go to 
Paris.” President Hadley spoke of math-- 
ematics and history as subjects in which 
France had achieved high excellence, . 
such as might determine students to. 
study there. 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of~ 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, . 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applicae- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult . 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no: 
substitute acts like it. 
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What the Poets Have Done for 
; English Birds. 


Next to our native birds, there are 
probably none of more general interest to 
the average American nature lover than 
the birds of England. Personally, I con- 
fess to a more intense desire to see and 
hear the nightingale, skylark, blackbird, 
redbreast, and other characteristic Eng- 
lish species in their haunts than that 
which has led me to the distant homes of 
tropical birds. I say ‘‘in their haunts”’ 
with emphasis, for 1 have at times with 
‘difficulty avoided hearing these birds 
in cages; an unfortunate enough expe- 
rience in itself, and which, having long in 
mind a pilgrimage to their home, would 
have deprived a first impression of half 
its force. 


This longing to meet English birds at ' 


home is in part due to the fact that they 
live in England, in part to the place they 
occupy in English literature, and in part 
‘to a desire to compare them with our 
own birds. 

A meeting with the same birds in 
France or Germany would not possess 
half the charm of an initial acquaintance 
in England. Nearly, if not all, that we 
know and have read of English birds, 
leads us to associate them with pastoral 
a pets with copse and, hedgerow, down 
and moor, with thatched roof and gray 
spire. For these attractive mental pic- 
tures we have to thank Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Cowper, and other 
makers of English literature, to whose 
influence we must largely attribute the 
‘widespread interest in English birds 
‘which until recently, at least, have been 
better known by name, to most Americans 
than were our commonest native species. 

So far as birds are concerned, however, 
‘the poets can only stimulate our desires 
without gratifying them, and comparison 
of English birds with ours is obviously out 
of the question until one has seen and 
heard both.—From “An American’s Im- 
oy, oe of English Bird Life,’ by Frank 

. Chapman, in the June Scribner’s. 


Grammar Girl Statistics. 


The results of the recent investigation 
‘of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to determine how the girl 
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Pottery in the Union High 
Making the Core fo 


regard their education, is of general 
interest. Of 2,116 girls who were grad- 
uated in 1904, something over one-half, 
1,232, went to high school, 158 are at 
home, 102 left the city, 107 were not 
found, five are dead, and 512, or twenty- 
five per cent., went to work. 

en these 512 were asked, ‘‘Has your 
school instruction been of practical value 
to you in your employment?” 381 an- 
swered, ‘‘No.” Of these graduates 159 
had studied bookkeeping, 147 drawing, 
106 dressmaking, 151 plain sewing, and 
138 cookery. An interesting fact in this 
connection is that only four out of 512 
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School of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
- a Plaster of Paris Mold. 


have taken up housework, proving that 
no matter how small the wages in other 
employments, there is a strong instinct 
against what is considered labor. 

That the wages of the average gram- 
mar school graduate are deplorably 
small is proved by the fact that the 
average weekly wage of these 512 was at 
the pay of the work $3.35 and at 
the end of a year’s work was but $3.99. 
That this is insufficient is plainly seen 
when after taking ten cents daily for 
car fare, and ten cents for lunch, the girl 
has but $2.79 with which to clothe and 
feed herself for the week. 











graduates of the Boston Grammar Schools 








Summer Schools. 


Sal hous —-Spou courses in painting and metal work- 
ing at Marblehead, Mass. Address Frederick W. Coburn, 
126 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

July 2-August 10.—New York University Summer School 
at University Heights. Address James EK. Lough, Ph.D., 
director, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 5-August 15.—Cornell University Summer Session. 
Address the Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 5-Aug. 15.—Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Beginning July 5.—Western University of Pennsylvania. 
‘Special course for teachers in science, literature, the lan- 
guages, and methods of teaching. Address the Registrar. 

July 5-August 16.—Yale University Summer School, New 
Haven, Conn. Courses in anatomy, art, biology, chemistry, 
commercial geography, education (history and theory), 
English, French, geology, German, Greek, history, Latin, 
mathematics, method of teaching, physical education, physics, 
physiology, psychology, public speaking, rhetoric, and school 
administration. Address, Registrar of Yale University. 

July 5-August air gp en ony | of Pennsylvania Summer 
School. Address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, director, College 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 5-August 16.—Summer session of Columbia Uni- 
So aa Address Columbia University, Morningside Heights, 


July 5-August 16.—Summer School, Teachers’ College, 
Syracuse University. 

July 7-August 17.—Academic courses. The Chautauqua 
‘Summer Schools, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 9-August 18.—Third annual session of the Summer 
School for Teachers. New Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Girls and Boys. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent, 
Vineland, N. J. 

July 10-27.—The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
Eastern School—New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 


ton; Western School—Northwestern University, Evanston 
Illinois. Address: William M. Hatch, Business Manager of 
Eastern School, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston; Frank D. 
Farr, Business Manager of Western School, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

July 23-August 4.—New School of Methods in Public School 
Methods, Chicago, Ill.; July 5-21.—Boston, Mass. Address 
American Book Company. | : 

June 16-September 1.—University of Chicago. 
courses are offered to teachers. 

July 9-August 17.—Twelfth session. 
School, Winona, Lake, Indiana. ° 

July-October.—The Summer School of the University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Special 


The Winona Summer 





July 1-Sept. 30.—University of Dijon, France. Vacation 
Course for foreign students. Prices, 30 fr. for six weeks; 
40 fr. for two months; 50 fr. for three months. Ch. Lam- 
bert, secretary. 

July 2, beginning, Marine Biological Association of the 
West of Scotland. Teachers’ classes in botany; beginning 
July 23, in zéology. 


6 
Educational Meetings. 


The Educational Association of Nova Scotia will meet at 
Halifax, September 25-27. 

October 17-19.—Rochester, N Y., Counc:! of School Super- 
intendents of the State of New York; E. G. J.antman, Port 
Chester, secretary. be 

October 18-20.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Middlebury, Vt. : 

m October 25-27.—Maine Teachers’ Associationy Lewiston 

e. 





Don’t think that eruption of yourscan’: Le ctre!. Take Hc ed’s f ars: parilla 
its virtue 1s its power to cure. ; 
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Uncle Sam and His Children 


_By Ju-son Wade Shaw | 


y This most interesting 
and informing view of 
our country’s develop- 
ment, greatness, and 
} present conditions,grew 
} out of a want which the 
author found in the 
course of his life work 
among associations of 
young people, schools, 
and school libraries. 
How our country grew, 
what its resources are, 
what its dangers are, and 
how these dangers areto 
be met, are all sketched 
F ‘ in terse, vivid English, 
ieee ng . - with plenty of concrete 
SOS SER ieyeaeenr— ~ } illustrations in the text 
and many pictorial ac- 
companiments. Older 
readers also will find 
WE TEACH CHILDREN TO WAVE FLAGS this convenient and 
a. constructive volume of 
peculiar interest. It conveys much and suggests much along the lines of history and indus- 
try and also good citizenship, thrift, and morals. Subjects of especially timely interest, like 
trusts, immigration, and the problems of th: cities are treated frankly and helpfully. The’! 
book is a picture of America to-day, drawn by a constructive and progressive American. | 
Postage, 13 cénts 
| 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York. 
| 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SUPERIOR ROUTE TO ALL POINTS 


SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, CUBA, MEXICO, and CALIFORNIA 


The Glorious Mountains of Western North Carolina,“The Sapphire Country,” and“The 
Land of the Sky,’’ the most charming all-year resorts, are reached by the Southern Ry, 


The Route of the Famous WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN VESTIBULED 
LIMITED, ELectric LIGHTED-NEW YORK AND MEMPHIS LIMITED— 
NEW YORK AND FLORIDA EXPRESS—-THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


BEST IN EQUIPMENT—BEST IN SERVICE—BEST IN 
TIME—BEST IN SCENERY—BEST IN APPOINTMENTS 





12mo Cloth Fully Illustrated $1.20 net 








DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 


NEW YORK OFFICES :: 271 and 1200 Broadway 


ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 


S. H. HARDWICK 
Passenger Traffic Manager WASHINGTON, D.C. General Passenger Agent 


ey. LAKE BREEZES Mi A N TOV 
2K. Can be enjoyed in safe delight 
] Nee. «om: the ‘STEEL STEAMSHIP 












OR COMFORT, REST AND PLEASURE 
a} it offers an unequalled opportunity 
w/First Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively ¥ 
Modern comforts, electric lighting; an elegant boat equipped f le AS) 
who travel right. Three Sai Soa Wavkiy Gebween paoretened for 507% 
fort, Charlevoix, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island 
ing for Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and 
oints. Ask about our Week-en —— for Business 
For Terms, Booklets and Reservations, address, 


en. 
* JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou Steamship Co., Chicago 
ib 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear } Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather ing—Cloth Sidee—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for th 
fo $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Pocket— , postpaid, 60 cents each. 








7 't*TUPPESISISISPASEL AD Pe 








W. H. TAYLOE} 





Onto Ps} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610 S. Washington Sq., Phila 


Publishers’ Notes. 


Mr. Max Meyer, who has been con- 
soe for a number of years with the 
rm of Eimer & Amend, has now entered 
the firm of Ernst Leitz, 30 West 18th 
Street. ag 

Mr. Meyer is very favorably known 
among educational and scientific people 
and will no doubt meet with abundant 
tay ag which his long experience entitles 
im to. 


The Uptown Office of the Southern 
Railroad have their new headquarters at 
1200 Broadway, under the Gilsey House, 
and is the finest passenger and ticket 
office in New York City. It is presided 
over by Mr. Alexander Thweatt, the 
General Eastern Passenger Agent of the 
road. The Downtown Office will still be 
continued at 271 Broadway. 


Mr. D. C. Heath, president of the D. C. 
Heath Co., is making a tour on the Con- 
tinent with his two sons. 


Mr. John A. Greene, General Manager 
of the American Book Co., was taken 
seriously ill during a little outing in 
Maine. We are happy to announce to 
his numerous friends his rapid improvee 
ment. 


Mr. J. F. W. Gatch, one of the most 
successful and popular men in the school 
furniture business, has been for a number 
of years Eastern Manager of the American 
School Furniture Co., and will continue 
in the same capacity with the American 
Seating Co. 





Songs of Some Evening Birds. 
THE SKYLARK AND CUCKOO. 

In spite of an effort not to use precon- 
ceived ideals as a standard for the actual 
thing, I could not conceal from myself a 
disappointment in the song of the sky— 
lark. While one cannot but be impressed 
with the passionate energy which carries- 
the bird hundreds of feet into the air, 
there to sing, without a moment’s pause, 
for sometimes ten to twelve minutes, I 
felt that the bird would sing better if he 
did not sing so much. He sings both 
when exhaling and inhaling, and seems. 
often to be out of breath. The result is 
a marvelous vocal feat surely, but the 
bird’s brilliant twitterings and long- 
drawn reelings (I could think of no better- 
word with which to describe a marked 
character of its song), did not appeal to. 
me. 

But one can readily imagine that the 
song of this exceedingly abundant and 
widely distributed bird might become 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found. 


and before leaving England I found my- 
self listening to it with increasing pleas- 
ure. 

The singular charm of the cuckoo’s 
simple, double-noted call, however, I at 
once acknowledged. Even when one 
hears it for the first time it seems to voice 
the deeper joys of the life out of doors. 


Each thing to its own depth was stirred— 
Leaf, flower, and heaven’s moving cloud. 

There is a certain quality in the bird’s. 
call which appeals to the ear much as 
the peacefulness of pastoral scenery 
affects the 6 The two syllabled song 
of our own bob-white, tho quite unlike, 
and far cheerier than that of the cuckoo, 
has this same power of expressing the 
purity and joyous serenity of a life near 
to nature. 

The cuckoo, altho it calls when flying 
if far more often heard than seen, and t 
have found, as a rule, that English birds 
were much shyer and more difficult to 
observe than ours, tho I am wholly ata 
loss to account for this apparent differ- 
ence. The song thrush and redbreast 
were, however, exceptions. 
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Disfiguring Skin Humor. 


Impossible to Get Employment, as Face 
and Body were Covered with Sores 
—Cured by Cuticura. 


‘Since the year 1894 I have been 
troubled with a very bad case of eczema 
which I have spent hundreds of dollars 
trying to cure, and I went to the hospital, 
but they failed to cure me, and it was get- 
ting worse all the time. Five weeks ago 
my wife bought a box of Cuticura Oint- 
ment and one cake of Cuticura Soap, and 
I am pleased to say that I am now com- 
oo cured and well. It was impossi- 

le for me to get employment, as my face, 
head, and body were covered with it. 
The eczema first appeared on the top of 
my head, and it had worked all the way 
around down the back of my neck and 
around to my throat, down my body and 
around the hips. It itched so I would 
be obliged to scratch it, and the flesh was 
raw. am now all well, and I will be 

leased to recommend the Cuticura 

emedies to all persons who wish a 
speedy and permanent cure of skin dis- 
eases. Thomas M. Rossiter, 290 Pros- 
pect Street, East Orange, N. J., Mar. 30, 
1905.” 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


850-668 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, QinsoTes 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


HOME STUDY 


DIRBCTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicage 

Ceurses for Teachers and Students in more than 30 
academic subjects of High Schoel aad College 
grade. One-half the work for an A. B., Ph. B., or 
8S. B. degree may be done by correspondence. be- 
gin study anytime. Addrese, The University of 
Chicage, (Div. Y.) Chicago, Iiinels. 











Teachers College 
Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement for 
1906-07 now ready. 


James F.. Russell, LL. D., Dean 





e 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
ar courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
request. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





THE MUSIC OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
The nightingale’s song was, of course, 
unlike my preconceived idea of it. 
had expected a rushing outpouring of 
music, but I found more deliberate song 
of disconnected phrases of three to five 
seconds length each, followed by pauses 
of almost equal duration. 
The nightingale, in transport, seemed to: 


fling, rt 
His warble out, and then sit listening. _ 

Occasionally a more prolonged strain 
was given, but, as a whole, the song lacked 
the force, crescendo and diminuendo 
effects of a continuous effort. It is a 
surprisingly loud song, in tone a decided 
whistle; a wonderfully: voluble, varied, 
but rather hard performance. At times 
@ measure or two suggested portions of 
the song of our nocturnal singer, the chat, 
and again some of the more rapid calls 
reminded one of certain notes of the 
Carolina wren, but as a whole we have no 
bird whose song resembles that of the, 
nightingale. . 

wo days later, at Cambridge, hearing 
a nightingale singing in the afternoon, 
I was impressed alike with the part the 
bird’s nocturnal habits have played in es- 
tablishing its reputation as a songster 
and with the characteristic ornithologic 
insight displayed in ye en, ae lines: 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be 
thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 








THE REDBREASTS OF OLD ENGLAND. 

As a familiar door-step bird one would 
expect the redbreast to utter some homely 
little lay, resembling, for example, that of 
our chipping sparrow. But, on the con- 
trary, its shrill winding pipe, and detached 
fragments of song seemed to me indicative 
of the wildness and restlessness which 
characterize some of the notes of the pur- 
ple finch. The redbreast sings thruout 
the greater part of the year, and it is evi- 
dent that one should hear its song during 
the comparatively silent winter season if 
one would understand the place it holds 
in English literature and in the hearts of 
English people.—From ‘‘An American’s 
Impressions of English Bird Life,” by 
Frank M. Chapmanin the June Scribner’s. 


A Timely Word. 

The weaker the system, the more ener- 
vating the heat and. the greater the 
“— of prostration. 

This is a truism—a proposition needing 
no argument. 

A word in favor of the systematic 
effects of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is timely— 
it is a fact that this peculiar medicine 
strengthens and tones all the organs and 
functions and builds up the whole system. | 

We believe you will do well to take) 
Hood’s during the heated period. 





Rest and Heaith fer Mother and Uhild 


M&s. WI w's SOOTHING SYRUP bas been ased 
for OVER FIPTY MEL IORS. OF MOTH- 


ERS for THEIR C DREN WHILE TEETHING 
H PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOUT the | 
UHILD, SOFTRNS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL Paix, 


CURKS IND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIABRHA. Soid by Srapzicte in every part of the | 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Syrup. And take no other kind Twenty-five cents a | 
bottle. | 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Maaufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
ee aan. dame 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





Nel York University 


Summer School at University Heights 
July 2 to August 10, 1906 





Courses in all Collegiate Subjects and in 
Principles and Methods of Education for 
Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 
—— epartments of Physical Training, 

indergarten and Prfmary Work, Domes- 
tic Art, and Manual Training. Tuition, 
$25; Board and Room, $45. Special rail- 
road rates. Rooms should be reserved in 
advance. For illustrated bulletin, address 


James E. Lough, Ph.D., Director 


Washington Square New York City 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ENGLAND 


Frrst-Ciass Passencer, Ex-— 
PRESS. AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


RATES ALWAYS the LOWEST 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


—Direct Steamer— 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. - 
Steamer every Week A most delightful trip 
Day all year round. of about 24 hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
214 Washington Street, 


308 Congress Street South Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. @ PROVIDENCE,R.L 
Phone, 6460 Main Phone, 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 E.R., NEW YORK. Phone, 800 Orchard 


S IN GREEN HILLS GF VERMONT AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Terms $4 to $10 per week 

New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield 
and Vermont points. As good as any on the continent 

1hv-page illustrated brochure maiied free on receipt 
of 6c. in stamps for poste e. 

Address A, W. COLESTONE, S. P. A., Central 
Vermont Ry., 385 Broadway, New York. 


The New Jersey 
Coast Resorts: 


are Summer Books 


telling all about them will be 
most 


sent to your address on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps for each book. 

easily 

reached 


““SEASIDE RESORTS Descrip- 
IN NEW JERSEY.” tion of 
the 


shore, 64 pages, 75 illustrations, 
New Jersey Central 






















“IN THE New JER-  Descrip- 
SEY FOOTHILLS.” tive of 

the Inland Resorts, with list of 

farm houses. 36 pages, 45 illus- 

trations, Send for them to 

C. M. BURT, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
143 Liberty St., New York City. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 





TEACHERS' 
AGEN CC’ 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16th year. 


For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 





JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sotdine ‘"cncico 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. rite for circular and blank to-day 





»B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BNEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for eirculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘stssv.ts~ 


ashington, D. C., 1506 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Coeper Bldg. San Francisco, 717 Market St, 
jeago, 208 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Reokery Block Los Angeles, 5% Stimsen Block 


AN AGEN CY 
of vacancies and tells i a H A . a is a = s ~H is 
as © recommend a teacher 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FISHER Bae ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “*>**" 4xcr"*; 


Lar, permanent clientage of any Western - Many vacancies for September 
—— of tga yf ay gp ey ag Be Eg ey thy 


SCHERMERHOR 


COLORABO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY #SATE, & MORGAN, Mare., Box $42. 


Colorade and Territories at $65 te $125 per month. Register now. 


NAPOLEON 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY. By R. M. JOHNSTON. With frontis- 
piece and maps. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10. 

‘* Fills an unoccupied place and supplies a distinct need.’’—Prof. Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, of Yale. 

‘* Should be in the hands of teachers as a first-rate text-book and of student§ 
as a model of composition.’’— Boston Transcript. 

‘‘ Admirable. A clear and comprehensive review of Napoleon’s career, of 
his military achievements, and of his work as a legislator.’’—London 
Spectator. 

‘Mr. Johnston’s book is popular history of the best class—scholarly, read- 
able and acute. * * Itis not only possible to read this volume, but it is 
peg to deny one’s self the pleasure of an uninterrupted perusal.”’ 
_ ation. 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East rath St., New York 


Oldest and best known in United State, 
Established 1855 














A.S.BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 





‘11 East 24th Street 


The New Knowledge 


A Popular Account of the New Physics 
and the New Chemistry in their Relation 
tothe New Theory of Matter. By ROBERT 
KENNEDY DUNCAN, Professor of Chemis- 
try in Washington and Jefferson College. 

Locked up in this new knowledge is the 
cause of the heat of the sun, together 
with the nature of electricity, the evolu- 
tion of a universe and the birth and 
decay of matter. There are oye a 
cure for tuberculosis, light without heat, 
a demonstration of vast stores of energy 
hitherto unsuspected and a whole series 
of radiations from matter in the natural 
state. The whole field opened so recently, 
ranging from the atoms of the elements, 
corpuscles, the various rays, radio- 
activity, and inter-atomic energy, to 
inorganic evolution and cosmical prob- 
lems, has not been covered in one book for 
general readers. There is need of a po 
ular synthesis of the new discoveries in 
science which separately have been mak- 
ing so profound an impression, and this 
book may be recommended to all whether 
readers or students who have followed 
the significant announcements made 
from time to time in behalf of such 
scientists as Becquerel, the Curies, 
Ramsay, Crookes, and others. New 
edition with many illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. $2.00 net. Postage, 16c. 


The Citizen 


A Study of the Individual and the 
Government by NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE 
SHALER, Professorin Harvard University. 

In this suggestive and most interesting 
book Professor Shaler describes the 
relations of citizens, men and women 
alike, to their systems of government. 
Each individual has a relation to city, 
state, end national government and to 
questions of public policy, which is 
explained in this simple, lucid and 
eloquent style characteristic of the dis- 
tinguished author. It is a proper exposi- 
tion of questions of every-day interest. 
The great experience of the author both 
in education and affairs relating to public 
policy has been freely drawn upon. The 
Citizen is a book to be read by every 
intelligent American and to be in the 
hand of every teacher. It is a book of 
ideas, a book which will be kept, re-read, 
and recommended. 12mo, cloth. $1.40 
net. Postage, 13c. 


‘‘Recommended by England’s leading 
Shakespearean scholar.’’ 


The Shakespeare Story Book 


By Mary MCLEopD. With an intro- 
duction by Sidney Lee. Exquisitely 
‘lysine laborately bound. Illustrated 
y Gordon Browne. Price, $1.75. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
New York 
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